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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


ITH this number, the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW com- 

pletes its tenth year of publication in its present form, and 
the thirty-third year of its existence, if one includes with it the 
old series of the Review of Historical Publications Relating to 
Canada. The present, therefore, appears to be a suitable time 
for the managing editor of the REVIEW, who has been in charge 
of the CANADIAN HistTorIcaL REVIEW since its foundation, and 
who was indeed associated as an editor with Professor Wrong 
and Mr. Langton for many years in the older Review, to lay down 
his blue pencil. At his own request his resignation has been 
accepted, and the associate editor of the REVIEW, Professor 
George W. Brown, has been appointed managing editor in his 
stead. For Professor Brown, who has recently assumed more 
and more of the responsibility for the REviEw, the retiring 
managing editor bespeaks, from those who are interested in 
Canadian history, the generous measure of support and good will 
of which he has been the fortunate and grateful recipient. Thanks 
to the co-operation of the friends of the REVIEW, its success has 
been even greater than was originally anticipated. At no time 
has there been any lack of excellent material submitted for 
publication, and indeed recently there has been rather an em- 
barrassment of riches. The part which the REVIEW has come to 
play, moreover, in the study and writing of Canadian history 
has also exceeded expectations. Anyone who examines most 
of the books recently published relating to Canadian history and 
affairs, will be struck by the large number of references to articles 
and documents which have appeared in the REviIEw during the 
past ten years. This fact alone justifies the faith of those who 
launched the REVIEW in its present form. 
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With the change in the managing editorship, it has been 
decided also to introduce a change in the personnel of the Board 
of Editors. The original Board, appointed in 1920, was a com- 
paratively small body composed of members resident in Toronto. 
It was felt at that time that it was most important to have an 
editorial board able to meet frequently, and available for con- 
sultation by the managing editor. Now that the REvIEw has 
established itself, it has seemed advisable to widen the basis of 
the Board, and to add to it representatives of the various provinces 
and interests in the Dominion. It is hoped that this new Board 
of Editors may be able to meet at least once a year at the time 
of the annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association, 
in order to discuss the general policy of the REvIEw. It is 
hoped, also, that the members of the Board will be able to 
strengthen the REviEw in the localities which they represent. 
The personnel of the new Board will be announced in the next 
number of the REVIEW. 


In order to mark the completion of the tenth year of the 
CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, it has been decided to prepare 
and publish an author and subject index to the ten volumes 
which have appeared. One of the most valuable features of the 
Review of Historical Publications was to be found in the indexes to 
Volumes I-X and XI-XX, published in 1907 and 1918 respectively. 
As a key for unlocking the wealth of historical material published 
between 1896 and 1915 these indexes are invaluable, and it is 
hoped that the index to the first ten volumes of the REVIEW will 
perform a similar service. The cost of preparing and printing 
this index will not be slight, and it will not be possible to include 
the index in the regular annual subscription. It is hoped, however, 
that the cost of its production may be kept down to a point which 


will enable it to be sold at the lowest possible figure to those who 
desire it. 












The beginnings of Canadian history must be sought in the 
customs and practices of the Canadian aborigines, the Indians; and 
for years anthropologists have urged the necessity of recording 
the data which are disappearing so rapidly before the spread of 
civilization. An increasing appreciation of the subject is reflected 
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in the annual list of recent publications pertaining to Canadian 
archaeology, anthropology, and ethnology which has been pre- 
pared by Professor T. F. Mcllwraith of the University of Toronto 
and which appears in this issue. In the list of December, 1928, 
seventy-four items were included; this year the number is one 
hundred and seven. Of special note among these are original 
observations obtained on twenty-three expeditions from the 
United States, Denmark, and Great Britain, as well as from the 
National Museum of Canada. Many of the articles are merely 
preliminary reports, or descriptions of special phases, but there 
have been reviewed in this journal during the current year six 
important monographs on investigations carried on wholly or in 
part in Canada. The cost of publishing detailed studies is neces- 
sarily high; of those reviewed, four have been financed by the 
United States government, one by Denmark, and one by the 
Department of Mines in Canada. The Canadian department is 
handicapped not only financially, but also by a lack of general 
appreciation of the value of detailed researches which has caused 
delay in the printing of sociological and folk-lore material now in 
manuscript form. The American institution, the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, has suffered from similar disabilities, but 
this year there have appeared four of their annual reports, totalling 
2909 pages, as well as several bulletins, each a monograph in itself; 
it is to be hoped that Canada will not lag behind the United States 
in this respect. Apart from field reports, the cosmopolitan interest 
in comparative and critical studies pertaining to Canadian 
ethnology is shown in books and articles appearing in the journals 
of foreign learned societies; such are found in fifteen American, 
two British, two French, two German, two Austrian, one Italian, 
and one Danish publications. From the point of view of popular 
interest, itis worthy of note that the new Encyclopedia Britannica 
contains twenty-seven articles pertaining to the Canadian Indians. 


Interesting side-lights are sometimes cast on Canadian history 
from unexpected sources. A case in point is the recently published 
autobiography of Sir Edmund Hornby who for many years 
during the last half of the nineteenth century was closely in 
touch with British diplomacy and other affairs of importance in 
various parts of the world. On two occasions in the 1850’s he 
visited Canada in connection with the affairs of the Grand Trunk 
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Railway. His pungent description of his experiences is in part 
as follows (page 64): 

‘“‘Barings’”’ asked me to go out to Canada to argue a case con- 
nected with the Grand Trunk Railway before the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Quebec—gave me a thousand guineas on my brief and 
paid all my expenses. This work occupied about ten weeks. I won 
my case and returned. 

Amongst the Ministers I made many friends—John (usually 
called Jack) Macdonald, Sir Francis Hincks, Sir William M’Nab, 
Cartier, Brown a journalist, and several others. All able men with 
unlimited powers of consuming champagne. 

About that time there was a good deal of discontent amongst 
the French Canadians, not that I ever discovered any absence of 
loyalty to the British Crown, but a radical, nasty sympathy was 
growing up between the English-born colonists and the United 
States, and the Press of both countries seemed to unite in con- 
temptuously writing down the French element in Canada. It was 
certainly not a ‘‘go-ahead”’ or ‘enterprising’ element; but it was 


orderly and respectable, and from what I saw of it far more deserving 
of sympathy and protection than the rowdies who made up the 
blustering opposition which required all Sir E. Head’s firmness to 
keep within the bounds of decency. 

With reference to the second visit, he wrote (page 90): 


This time my work was almost exclusively ‘“‘lobbying”’ to get a 
Grand Trunk Bill through the House of Representatives. Baring 
accompanied me as secretary. The Canadian Ministers were willing 
enough but weak—the majority a doubtful quantity, and, although 
up to the last moment I felt there was a chance of getting the Bill 
through, I was always doubtful, since it was clear that some twenty- 
five members, contractors, etc., were simply waiting to be squared 
either by promise of contracts or money, and as I had no authority 
to bribe they simply abstained from voting and the Bill was thrown 
out. Twenty-five thousand pounds would have bought the lot, but 
I would rather somebody else had the iob than myself. I was glad 
to learn, however, from the Governor-General that the firm, although 
disappointed, knew that I had done all that could have been done, 
short of paying cash down for votes; I confess I was annoyed at my 
ill-success and had half a mind to split upon some dozen members 
who had been a little indiscreet in their proposals to me. As usual 
it was a Psalm-singing Protestant Dissenter who, holding seven or 
eight votes in the palm of his hand, volunteered to do the greasing 
process for a consideration. Upon my word I do not think there 
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was much to be said in favour of the Canadians over the Turks 
when contracts, places, free tickets on railways, or even cash was 
in question. 

The seat of Government was during this, my second visit to 
Canada, at Toronto on Lake Ontario. The town was en féte—full 
of farmers and lumber men. The ground was covered with snow, 
and all business except shopping and lobbying was suspended. 
Sir Edmund Head was as kind as ever, but seemed in terrible fear 
that I had a purse in my pocket and was ready to shell out. He 
had evidently as great an abhorrence of bribery as myself, but the 
patient way I listened to suggestions relative to contracts, etc., 
made him very uneasy. “I don’t doubt your winning,” he kept 
saying, “if you are prepared to spend money, but pray do not. It 
is not worth soiling your fingers. If you fail now it is only a question 
of time, as the Colony must eventually come to the assistance of 
the Company.” I do not know if it ever did, but it was quite clear 
to me that the Colony was getting a great deal more of the line 
than the share-holders were ever likely to get. The most patent 
abuse was the free ticket system. I went up to Montreal by train 
more than once; the carriages were full, but certainly not more 
than one-third of the passengers or the goods either, paid. 


The relation of geographical conditions to the spread of 
population in Canada is a theme of major importance which has 
as yet been given too little attention by students of Canadian 
history. The first article in this issue, written by Professor A. R. 
M. Lower, who has been recently appointed head of the depart- 
ment of history in Wesley College, Winnipeg, is a valuable con- 
tribution to the discussion of this subject. The fatal mistake of 
assuming that methods of settlement and production which are 
suitable to one area are necessarily suitable to another has been 
made not only in the case to which he draws attention but at 
various times since, and the article thus provides interesting 
comparisons with events more recent than those with which he 
deals. Incidentally, too, the article demonstrates the value of 
accessible, and much neglected, printed sources. Father A. G. 
Morice has contributed a second study based on the papers 
of the Macdonell family. A previous article appeared in our last 
issue. Mr. Morley Scott, who is on the staff of the University of 
Michégan, in his note on the authorship of certain papers in the 
Lower Canada Jurist has given a clear discussion of a much disputed 
point in the early history of the British régime in Canada. 





THE ASSAULT ON THE LAURENTIAN BARRIER‘ 
1850-1870 


oe is no element in the present Dominion of greater 
significance than the so-called Canadian Shield or Laurentian 
Barrier. This vast region of lakes, rocks, and forest, which 
occupies all but a few thousand square miles of eastern Canada 
and which interposes the most formidable of obstacles between 
the usable regions of the East and the fertile areas of the West, 
has determined the direction and rate of the country’s growth in 
the past, and doubtless will continue to be a decisive factor in its 
expansion in the future. 

As one comes up the St. Lawrence, he observes the moun- 
tainous shores of the Gulf giving place to the flats of the middle 
river and the rolling country of the lakes—that is, he passes from 
the Laurentian formation to a projecting spur of the great con- 
tinental plain of the interior. If he were to travel by aeroplane, 
he could almost fly high enough to see, from any point on the line 
of the river and Great Lakes, the outposts of the Barrier looming 
up to the northward. It is on this narrow and limited strip of 
territory between the Barrier and the lakes and river, with a total 
area rather less than that of England, that the political and social 
structure of the present provinces of Quebec and Ontario has been 
projected. The question of questions for these two provinces— 
and indeed for Manitoba and Saskatchewan also—is the extent 
to which the million square miles of rock and forest to the north 
can be utilized for the enlargement of that political and social 
structure. Only within the present century has the hope that it 
may become something more than an inhospitable wilderness 
appeared to have some foundation. 

In the present article, it is not proposed to examine the validity 
of the foundation or to assess the value of the asset which Canada 
possesses in the Barrier, since these are not tasks for the historian, 
but merely to describe the character of the first contacts of 
Canada’s population with it and the slow growth of knowledge 
concerning it. 

When the settlement of the upper St. Lawrence valley began, 
few people were interested in the country which lay beyond their 
immediate ken. The surveyors could do no more than keep just 
ahead of the settlers, and for all available settlers there seemed 
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plenty of room on all sides. It was known that to the northward 
there were rocks, but no one seems to have realized that the 
character of the country changed abruptly once those rocks were 
reached. The wilderness was simply the wilderness, a haunt of 
Indian and beaver, whether it were the Huron tract or the Hudson 
Bay country. In due course, no doubt, the forest would fall and 
farms would appear in the one place as in the other. There was 
little sense of limitation in the Canada of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. It had a wide horizon of expansion. 

Unfortunately the horizon was not long in proving itself a 
mirage. By about 1850 most of the available farm lands in the 
St. Lawrence valley proper were in private hands, and the bold 
outlines of the Barrier were everywhere revealing themselves.! 
But people were slow to see that their emergence had radically 
affected what was then the chief concern of the colony, the exten- 
sion of settlement, and it was not until the extension of settlement 
had clashed with the only other industry of importance—lumber- 
ing—that very much attention was directed to the problem which 
the existence of the Laurentian plateau presented. 

During the initial stages of lumbering the presence of the 
settler had proved a great boon to the lumberman, for the oats, 
hay, and other produce raised on the little frontier farms obviated 
the necessity of bringing in their equivalent from ‘The Front,”’ 
as the line of the St. Lawrence and the lakes was called.2. As good 
soil and pine forests seldom went together, the two industries 
fitted in very well with each other and accompanied each other 
further and further into the wilderness. 

This was all very well as long as the pineries still stood within 
areas suitable in the main for agriculture. When exploitation 
had attained considerable depths within the Shield, the matter 
assumed a very different complexion. It is true that within the 
Shield there were occasional fertile valleys, and as long as the 
settler stuck to these he was welcome. but the settlers as a class 
had no mind to stick merely to the fertile valleys. The country 
was before them and, after the age-old manner of settlers, they 
would possess it. Consequently, there arose a conflict between 
the two interests which has gone on ever since, and the lumberman 
soon perceived that there were conditions under which settlement 
would do more harm than good. When he saw his precious pines 


1There was still some good land in northern Grey and Bruce. 


2See Charles Shirreff, A Few Reasons against any Change in the System of our Colonial 
Lumber Trade (Quebec, 1831), 5. 
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going up in smoke to make a miserable mountain farm, and the 
rocks or sand on which they had stood laid bare, he was quick to 
cry out.! 

But seventy-five years ago, who could be found to take seri- 
ously a protest against settlement? Was not settlement the first 
and obvious business of the colony? Had not the country to be 
filled up? Moreover, the forest was inexhaustible. There surely 
was room for the lumberman to chop and the settler to burn, each 
to his heart’s content.2, In any case it was best to get the land 
cleared as quickly as possible and under cultivation. No one but 
an occasional person here and there believed that lumbering could 
be anything but a transient industry or that settlement could not 
go on indefinitely into the wilderness.* Given this point of view 
on the part of society, the settler’s assault on the Barrier was 
inevitable, blind though that assault must be through ignorance 
of the wall to be stormed. 

The attack took various forms. There was first of all the 
individual settler. He probably would be a person who had been 
working in the lumber camps in the winters and had found some 
favourable meadow land nearby the camps. It was easy to get a 
Crown grant, and, as long as the camps remained in the neigh- 
bourhood, all went well. 

There was anothe- class of settler to whom as clean a bill of 
health could not be given. This was the man who took out a 
grant, not with any idea of clearing and farming, but simply in 
order to get possession of the timber upon it. The system of 
payment for grants of Crown land was in use by this time, but, 
as payment could be made in a number of annual instalments, it 
was profitable to ‘‘settle’’, pay one instalment, cut off and sell the 
timber, and then move on. So happy-go-lucky were the prac- 
tices of the office of the commissioner of Crown lands in those days 
and so great was the prestige of the settler, that lumbermen, on 
returning in the autumn to their limits, would sometimes find 
some bold pioneer “‘settled’”’ in their choicest stands of pine. 


1See the evidence of James Henry Burke in the ‘‘Report of the Select Committee 
of the Assembly of Canada, May 18, 1855,” on the disposition of the Crown lands of 
the province, Journals of Assembly, Canada, 1854-55, App. M.M. 

2“The land lies waste except for the luxuriant forests that await the settler’s axe 
and offers homes and homesteads to the distressed millions of older lands.” First 
annual Report of the Ontario Commissioner of Crown Lands, 1868, vi. 

3One of the exceptions was John Langton, later auditor-general. See his “On the 
age of Timber Trees and the prospects of a continuous supply of Timber in Canada” 
in the Transactions of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, V, 1862. 
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Sometimes the very camp-buildings themselves would be in the 
granted area. These fellows would either have to be bought out 


or “‘booted”’ out, in the one case an expensive proceeding, in the 
other a troublesome one.' 


The third class of person to invade the Barrier was the squatter. 
He had no legal rights and was not encouraged, for he was a 
nuisance and a danger: a danger because of the likelihood of forest 


fires arising from his irresponsible clearings. He was not a major 
element in the assault. 


While both provinces had what might be dubbed a ‘‘settlement 
complex”, and conceived that virtually the sole function of 
government, almost the only reason for colonial existence, was 
forwarding the work of settlement, Canada East seems to have 
had the complaint in the severer form. With the balance of 
population swinging to the upper province and the beginnings of 
emigration to the United States, its people, in an attempt to 
preserve their racial and religious weight in the scale, naturally 
turned to the systematic encouragement of colonisation, the 
sole mode of expansion then possible. While good land had 
remained available, settlement had looked after itself, now in the 
fifties, with the good land gone, it had to be encouraged. The 
colonization society, which made its appearance about 1850, was 
a prominent result.” 

By 1854, these societies had already obtained special privileges 
in the matter of land grants. Though highly competent observers 
testified to individual cases of success among them, opinion at 
large seems to have been divided as to their effectiveness. It was 
said, for example, that flourishing settlements had been estab- 
lished in the Saguenay region, where individual efforts would have 
been unavailing. Communal mills, stores and blacksmith shops 
had been built by the societies, and the settlements had quickly 
become going concerns.* In 1859, two of them, the “Société de 
colonisation des ouvriers de Québec’’ and the Kamouraska 
Association, were said to have accomplished their aims and to 
have founded ‘‘colonies’’, the rest were said to be failures.‘ 


1See the report of May 18, 1855, especially the evidence of Allan Gilmour. See 
also the first annual ‘‘Report of the Commissioner of Crown Lands for the Province of 
Canada, 1856,”’ Appendix 25 to the Journals of Assembly for 1857. 

*See the evidence of William Spragge, report of May 18, 1855. 

*Ibid., evidence of A. J. Russell. 


‘Journals of Assembly, 1859, App. 17, “Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Crown Lands for 1858.” 
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Whatever their success, there can be no doubt as to the hopes 
and motives that inspired them. The priesthood first, then poli- 
tical leaders, saw in colonization the political salvation of the 
province. Opposition to wholesale colonization quickly arose 
among lumbermen, and the history of the Crown lands of Quebec 
ever since has provided a story of struggle between the two inter- 
ests. The lumberman has urged that soil which can grow only 
trees should not be alienated from the Crown, but should be 
utilized for its primary purpose. The priesthood and other 
leaders have been inclined to see in this attitude mere selfishness 
and to think that trees were being conserved to the exclusion of 
men.' Only in theory have they been inclined to admit that 
most of the land of the province cannot sustain an agricultural 
population. In practice they have tried to induce settlement 
wherever the terrain has provided the least encouragement.” 

While the battle has been none the less real for having been 
for the most part carried on without open declaration of war, 
many minor complications have served to disguise the main issue. 
The lumberman, for the reasons given above, has usually been 
glad to see the settler coming towards him—in moderation. 
Obviously neither party has championed the bogus settler, 
though doubtless responsibility for his depredations has often 
rested on lumbermen who have got their wood much cheaper 
through him than if they had had to pay ordinary Crown dues. 
The persons encouraging settlement at all costs have been inclined 
to look on the forest as the proper perquisite of the settler and to 
condone his rapid destruction of it, failing to see that in many cases 
he has simply been destroying his sole capital, or handing it over 


“What is it that has retained at the doors of the city of Three Rivers for two 
centuries the primitive forest The monopoly of the mining lands granted 
to the proprietors of the St. Maurice forges. What is it that in our own day holds 
back from a great part of our wild land the poor and irresolute settler? The egotism 
of the lumber masters, who dreading to see their precious forests of pine disappear, do 
not hesitate to cry down even the soil which does not produce them.” Journals of 
Assembly, 1866, annual report of the minister of agriculture for 1865, sub-report (original 
in French) of the commissioner of public works on the colonization roads of Lower 
Canada. 

*Authorities for above paragraph, Journals of Assembly, 1856, App. 28, ‘‘Report 
on the Progress of Settlement in the Townships of Lower Canada during the year 
1855,”’ a collection of the reports of local colonization agents, mostly clergy; Journals, 
1857, App. 47, ‘‘Report of the Special Committee on Emigration” (of French Canadians 
to the United States); Journals, 1866, ‘‘Report of The Minister of Agriculture for 


1865"; also annual Reports of the Quebec Commissioner of Crown Lands, 1868-1927, 
passim. 
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to some lumber firm, and that when it is gone he has no alter- 
native other than leaving his “farm” or starving. Under these 
conditions it is not surprising that colonization in Quebec has 
involved a great deal of waste effort. Only in occasional districts, 
where conditions have been reasonably favourable, has the assault 
on the Barrier been more or less successful. 


Among such districts an interesting one has been the settle- 
ment on the east shore of Lake Temiscaming, where a tongue of 
fertile land reaches down from the northern clay belt. By 1886 
this colony was on a solid footing, owing to the quality of its soil, 
the market afforded by the ‘‘camps’’, and ‘‘the unbounded zeal 
and devotion of the Oblate Fathers, who have charge of it.’ In 
this one direction, at any rate, the assault upon the Barrier had 
won through and the other side had been reached. But as to 
Quebec, the generalization may fairly be made that the French 
Canadians have looked upon the land from a social point of view, 
as a natural heritage for all the people, whereas the English, or 
rather, the industrialists, have regarded it primarily as an economic 
asset to be managed so as to produce the greatest amount of 
wealth.?, Only within the present century, since the pulp and 
paper industry has proved capable of sustaining more population 
than the country it draws upon could do by agriculture, has the 
French point of view tended to approach the English, and even 
to-day the old practice of pseudo-settlement continues to spread 
destruction through the forests.’ 


But the leaders of the French were not alone in believing that 
a forlorn hope should be attempted. First the united provinces 
and later the governments of the two provinces, while becoming 
increasingly aware of the line between the good and the poor 
lands, found themselves loath to admit that the day of the settler 
in Canada was passing. Consequently, from about 1854, vigorous 
official efforts were made to open up the districts behind those 
already taken up. 


In the first annual report of the commissioner of Crown lands, 


1Report of ihe Commissioner of Crown Lands for the Province of Quebec, 1805, ix. 

2The “how” of management was quite another matter. A few men would have 
had scientific principles applied, the majority were simply eager to make as much 
money as they could for themselves. It was the realization of this latter attitude 
which made the French habitant settlers sometimes deliberately burn the forest about 
their holdings, simply in order that the lumbermen might not profit from it. See 
“Report to The Assembly of Quebec on the Agriculture, etc., of the province’, 1868, 128. 
'See a series of articles by B. K. Sandwell in the Financial Post, December, 1927. 
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1856, there is a most interesting survey of the situation as it then 
existed. It is frankly admitted that the more desirable lands are 
gone; what remain to the Crown are in the ‘‘lumbering coun- 
ties."" The commissioner describes the frontier of settlement as 
running from Gaspé in the east along to the northward of Quebec 
city, bending up the Ottawa towards Pembroke and then south- 
ward again in the direction of Brockville, thence sweeping round 
to the northward and westward, to emerge on Georgian Bay at 
the mouth of the Severn. This frontier is closely coincident with 
what we now know to be the line of the Barrier. Farmers’ sons 
and newly-arrived immigrants are showing little inclination to 
advance beyond it, he says, and are turning their steps to the 
American prairies. But he contends that good homes can still be 
hewn out of the woods, and, from all the long line, he selects as 
the region which appears to offer the best prospects, the country 
lying between the Ottawa and Lake Huron and north of the 
settled counties, the so-called Huron-Ottawa tract. 

It was, then, on this tract of some thirteen thousand square 
miles that the official assault was to be concentrated. The auth- 
orities went into the contest resolved apparently to place a settler 
upon every spot of ground that would sustain life. That in so 
doing they were endangering an asset—the forest—more valuable 
than all the settlers who could be put into the region was urged 
upon them by lumbermen and others,? but does not seem to 
have impressed them. The fetich of settlement still reigned 
supreme.’ 

Probably official opinion was strongly influenced by the judg- 
ment of a man whose initiative and ability were already well 
proved, T. C. Keefer, who, though a young man,‘ had already 
achieved considerable reputation as an engineer and a surveyor. 
As early as 1847, he had declared that the Huron-Ottawa tract 
contained a large amount of arable land, and that it was an ideal 
district for the combined efforts of lumberman and farmer.’ 
Now, in 1854, he reaffirmed his conviction and more emphatically. 


‘Journals of Assembly, 1857, App. 25, report for 1856. 

2See the report of May 18, 1855. 

®This point of view comes out very emphatically in the report of the commissioner 
of Crown lands for 1865, xx: ‘‘Where human life can be permanently maintained,” 
the remaining public lands should be disposed of as quickly as possible. ‘‘The settler 
is of infinitely more importance to the country than the land.” Time is showing that 
he is of considerably less! 
‘He was born about 1820. 
5Journals of Assembly, 1847, App.L.L. 
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He believed that almost the whole district was fit for settlement 
and would have had it all sold off, believing that a fixed population 
was worth much more to the country than “migratory bands of 
lumbermen.’! Despite the fact that another competent official, 
A. J. Russell, considered Keefer’s opinion ‘‘much too sanguine’, 
it apparently carried weight enough to induce the government to 
proceed wtih the opening of the country. 

One extensive colonization road had already been begun, the 
Ottawa and Opeongo, designed eventually to open a way through 
the centre of the tract from the Ottawa to the Georgian Bay at 
the mouth of the Magnetewan. This road, incidentally, was never 
completed, and the region had to remain inaccessible until the late 
J. R. Booth, for the supply of his sawmills, built the Canada- 
Atlantic railway over substantially the same route. As a piece of 
surveying its location was, thus, evidently sound enough. The 
project afforded an example of the haziness of such geographical 
knowledge as existed, for the district, along the River Bonnechére 
through which the road was to pass and which was to be surveyed 
into townships for settlement, was said by some to contain some 
of the finest pine and poorest land in the tract, by others to consist 
of fertile agricultural soil. 

The construction of other colonization roads in the tract fol- 
lowed. One was to run from Pembroke along the Ottawa to 
Lake Nipissing. This, after remaining for three-quarters of a 
century little more than a backwoods trail, has of late become an 
important highway, with the exception of the roads on the ‘‘front’’, 
the sole through route from east to west across Ontario. The 
Hastings road was to run north from Madoc for one hundred miles 
to meet this Pembroke-Nipissing route. To the east it was to be 
roughly paralleled by the Addington road. To the west, the 
Bobcaygeon road was opened by 1859.? Still further west a new 
road was being cut through the district of Muskoka, intended to 
intercept the Ottawa and Opeongo.* All these roads stand in 
the history of the settlement of Ontario as major undertakings, 
comparable in their magnitude, if not in their importance, to the 
Dundas Street and Yonge Street of an earlier generation. They 
were not unsystematically conceived, and, if the country they 
were designed to open had been good, would have become monu- 


1Report of May 18, 1855. 

2Annual report of the commissioner of Crown lands for 1858, Journals of Assembly, 
1859, App. 17. 

3Op. cit. 
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ments to the wisdom of their projectors. As it was, most of them 
never became much more than lumbermen’s trails. 


Parallel with the road building went attempts to ascertain the 
real nature of the country. Surveyors were sent out to look for 
agricultural land, and it is not surprising if sometimes they found 
what they were earnestly instructed to discover. Of these expe- 
ditions, the first of any importance was despatched in 1856, 
headed by the well-known surveyor, Walter Shanly, afterwards 
chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Railway. Its business was to 
run a survey line from the mouth of the Bonnechére on the Ottawa 
to Byng Inlet and to note the character of the country on either 
side. Shanly, in a report marked by good judgment and moder- 
ation, came out strongly against the indiscriminate settlement of 
the region. He thought there might be in all about two million 
acres of good agricultural land, mostly on the Georgian Bay water- 
shed, but stated that in general the country was of a low average 
for agricultural purposes. As its pine was reached after, every 
locality in the tract suitable for farming would, without official 
assistance, be noted and secured. It was a healthy and well- 
watered land, fitted to maintain, “if not a dense, at all events a 
healthy and intelligent population.’’ Its outlet would probably 
always be down the Ottawa, and a railway would facilitate its 
exploitation. But there never could be enough local trade to 
warrant a railway, which would have to wait until it could be 
built as a link in a great transcontinental line. He added some 
shrewd predictions on the certainty of the construction of such a 
line. It would be a task which the next generation would have 
to take in hand.! 

Other explorations followed Shanly’s, so that before 1860 that 
part of the Barrier lying in the present ‘‘old’’ Ontario became 
fairly well-known. As these outer ramparts were stormed, atten- 
tion naturally turned to the fastnesses beyond and soon surveyors 
were going into the country north of the upper lakes. The con- 
siderable area of fertile territory lying north-westward from Lake 
Nipissing was discovered and reported. The northern shores of the 
Great Lakes were examined and the country between Fort William 
and the Red River investigated. Thus, within a decade after the 
last of the good lands of the St. Lawrence plain had been taken up, 
there had been secured a general idea of the northern country 
which was to constitute the colony’s main hope of future growth. 


‘Shanly’s report is Appendix 5, Journals of Assembly, 1857. 
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Increase of knowledge in this case did not bring increase of 
happiness. Ignorance had been bliss. The national estate stood 
revealed as a rather sorry affair, offering little chance for the 
building of a great commonwealth. Still, the very definition of 
the problem later turned out to be of the highest importance, for 
once the Barrier could be seen as a whole, attention naturally 
turned to what lay on the other side of it,! and for the first time 
people began to think of the western prairies as the natural outlets 
for an expansion which had been so rudely stopped nearer home. 
If the tactical position was not good, the strategic situation, so to 
speak, carried elements of hope, and the vision was born of a 
Canada whose bounds should far transcend the limits of the two 
St. Lawrence colonies. 

Meantime, if the Barrier was a poor thing, it was Canada’s 
own and Canadians turned resolutely to making the best of a bad 
job. A generation in which the settler sat enthroned could not 
be expected to rise to the conception of a vast national estate 
rigorously conserved for the purpose for which it was best adapted, 
the growing of white pine trees; nor indeed would the stage of 
industrial progress then obtaining have entirely justified such a 
conservation. So the wealth that nature flaunted in the faces of 
all who entered the woods was marked down for immediate 
plunder. Scarcely anyone looked upon the forest as more than a 
first crop which nature had very kindly thrown in without charge. 
The idea had not yet dawned that it might be an asset in per- 
petuity.2. Consequently, although the lumbermen protested 
vigorously against the alienation of the pineries to the settler, 
although they frequently pointed out that a distinction should be 
made between habitable and uninhabitable lands, and although 
the public authorities invariably claimed that in their grants they 
were careful to maintain that distinction,* yet no one was bold 
enough to strike for the only measure that would have maintained 
the wealth of the pine forests indefinitely, the complete and not 
the piecemeal sealing of the Barrier country to the settler. As it 
was, the idea seemed to be to conserve to the public, for the sake 
of the revenue forthcoming, every patch on which pine was 
growing and to place a settler on every few acres where it was not. 
This patchwork arrangement, one lot open and the next closed, 


1See first annual report of the commissioner of Crown lands, 1856. 

2It was supposed that white pine could not reproduce itself on a cut-over area. 

’See the report of May 18, 1855, also the reports of the commissioner of Crown 
lands for 1856 and 1865. 
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was obviously impracticable, and there ensued all the evils of fire 
and fraudulent settlement referred to above, The policy was 
varied to the extent of granting the land and refusing to grant 
the timber standing on it: many an ingenious regulation was 
devised for preventing the settler cutting the timber off his own 
property without extra payment for it to the government, but a 
system by which at the same time the timber could remain in 
reserve and the settler clear the land on which it stood was, 
curiously enough, never devised. If it had been, it would have 
solved all difficulties. 

The authorities carried out their attempts at the settlement of 
the Huron-Ottawa tract with great thoroughness and, just when 
any occasion for it was passing, they inaugurated a vigorous (and 
b-affording) immigration policy to dovetail into their previous 
forts. The Huron-Ottawa tract was advertised abroad in 
glowing colours. It was fine country with a good soil and a good 
climate. Free grants of one hundred acres could be obtained 
along the great colonization roads on the simple conditions of 
clearing twelve acres in four years and building a log cabin. Far 
from mention being made of the policy of reservation and separate 
sale of the Crown timber, the existence of ‘“‘heavy timber’’ was 
actually put forward as an additional attraction.! 

For the first time immigrants were sought outside the British 
Isles, chiefly in Germany and Norway. In 1857, a party of 
Germans was sent into Renfrew County, and, in 1858, another 
from Prussia. These latter were failures, old people, physically 
unfit for pioneering. Within a year many of them were dependent 
on charity.2, Moreover, those who did go on the free grants were 
alleged, owing to their inexperience, to have been responsible for 
forest fires which ran far and wide among the pineries and burned 
up more wealth than could be produced by their farming in many 
generations.* But a remnant of them stuck, to form the nucleus 
of the present German townships of the upper Ottawa. 

Along the north-south roads, the settlers were mostly immi- 
grant Irish‘, the native-born colonists being too familiar with 
local conditions to be tempted into the Barrier lands. If a native 
took out a grant, it was certain that he did not do it for colon- 


Js 
el 





See Journals of Assembly, 1857, App. 54, annual report of the minister of agri- 
culture, reprint of an immigration pamphlet. 


2Journals of Assembly, 1859, App. 19, report of the chief emigration agent for 1858. 
3G. H. Perry, The Staple Trade of Canada (Montreal, 1862). 
*Report of the commissioner of Crown lands for 1858, App. S. 
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ization, but to cut the timber off it as quickly as possible and get 
out.! These immigrant settlers were the subject of a wealth of 
statistics year by year, the number settled on each road, the new 
locations, the abandoned locations, the crops raised, their value, 
the acreage cleared, all being anxiously set down. The tale is 
much the same in each case. On a new road being opened up, 
there would be an initial rush of settlement, a respectable amount 
of clearing, and some good crops—returns from the age-old 
accumulations of tree litter. Thereafter there would be very few 
additions and the spoon-fed colony, after the public nurse with- 
drew her attentions, would gradually sag down hill. Each year 
solicitude for its continued existence may be read between the 
lines of the official report; each year the governmental hen would 
carefully count her chickens to see how many the hawks, in the 
shape of sand and rock, had devoured2 If they were not all 
devoured the number spared was in no way proportionate to the 
effort put forth to produce and protect them. 

After Confederation the provinces fell heirs to the policies and 
problems of the old Union government. Each one pursued its 
characteristic way. In Quebec the colonization society reigned 
supreme; in Ontario reliance continued to be placed on the trunk 
road, free grants, and immigration propaganda.* Where patches 
of good soil were encountered—as in some parts of Muskoka 
success attended these efforts, elsewhere they went for little. As 
long as the lumber industry was active, the settlers in the neigh- 
bourhood continued to prosper; when it disappeared they either 
got out or dragged on a miserable existence, as those of their 
descendants who remain do to this day.‘ 

There were protests in plenty against the fatuity of the policy, 
but until our own day the cry of ‘“‘settlement is our primary 
business’ continued to be effectively raised. At first it invariably 
succeeded,° but as time went on and other interests arose besides 


1G. H. Perry, op. cit., 40. 
*Reports of the commissioner of Crown lands. See especially 1858, App. S., 1859 
and 1866; also annual reports of the commissioner of Crown lands for Ontario from 1868. 

*Of course there were many colonization roads in Quebec also. 

4See Merrill Denison, The Unheroic North (Toronto, 1923), for some fine sketches 
of the degeneracy of life on the Barrier. 

‘For some of these protests and rejoinders, see the Ottawa Citizen, Aug. 11, 1860, 
June 29, Nov. 16, 1861: William Little, Letter to the Montreal Board of Trade Objecting 
lo “Get rid of the Timber’’ (Montreal, 1890), 25; H. B. Small, Canadian Forests and 
Forest Products, 9ff.; Sir R. W. Scott, Recollections of Bytown (Ottawa, 1907), 17; and 
the annual reports of the Canadian Forestry Association. 
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those of settlement, the pioneer ceased to occupy the forefront of 
men’s minds, governmental effort became more anaemic and the 
pressure of the lumberman’s self-interest more powerful. The 
result was that after about 1875, in Ontario at least, the assault- 
by-settlement on the Barrier, which had nowhere got far beyond 
the limits of the Huron-Ottawa tract, gradually eased off. In 
Quebec it went on, and the result has been the consistent increase 
decade by decade of the rural population. This increase has, 
however, been purchased at the expense of the ruin of millions of 
acres of forests, and it has not added very appreciably to the area 
of land under cultivation, for the new settlers have lived largely 
by stripping their grants of the merchantable timber upon them. 

So far, then, as the attempt went to turn the Barrier into farm 
land and to place upon it a stable and contented population, the 
assault, so strenuously commenced in the 1850’s, may be judged a 
failure. In other respects some success was achieved. The explor- 
ations which initiated the attempt defined the problem, and this 
very conception of a barrier between east and west was, as already 
noticed, a most valuable gain in that it directly challenged efforts 
to cross the Barrier and thus had a share in the building of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Again, geographical investigation 
brought to light the clay belt of the north which has still a part 
and a very large part—-to play in Canadian affairs. The experience 
gained in these early years brought one stage closer to a solution that 
most important of problems for a country whose economic frame- 
work must always be based chiefly upon agriculture and silvi- 
culture, the classification of land; and when, in the twentieth 
century, the pulp and paper industry grew up, it came to maturity 
in an atmosphere much more favourable to the scientific manage- 
ment of the forest than that in which the lumber industry had 
been cradled. It was this new attitude which rendered possible 
the setting aside, in the 1890's, of the Algonquin National Park; 
and the park itself is emblematic of still another derivative from 
the investigation of the 1850's, the discovery of the holiday 
potentialities and aesthetic charms of the northland. 

The early determination to penetrate the Barrier could, also, 
be associated with the discoveries of mineral wealth in it which 
have marked the present century, but there is no point in driving 
the case too far. Suffice it to say that, when the good land of the 
St. Lawrence plain had all been taken up, the determined attempt 
to avoid stagnation in the province by thrusting the frontier 
northward met with almost complete failure in its immediate 
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objective—settlement—but in a later day, when its origin had 
almost been forgotten, gave rise to indirect consequences of the 
highest moment. For the gradual accumulation of knowledge 
about the barrier and of clear views as to its potentialities have 
enabled Canada to go a considerable distance towards the accom- 
plishment of a task absolutely vital to its future well-being, the 


swallowing and digestion of this very hard but somewhat succulent 
morsel. 


A. R. M. LowEr 











SIDELIGHTS ON THE CAREERS OF MILES MACDONELL 
AND HIS BROTHERS 


F the three sons of Spanish John,’ Miles, the second, who was 
the most ambitious from a social point of view, was to meet 
with the least success in life. His career, brilliant enough for a 
time, was also quite meteoric in duration, a bright day followed 
by a night without morning. We shall, however, cling to his 
footsteps, leaving practically aside the youngest, who, having 
adhered to the more prosaic pursuits of commerce south of the 
American line, cannot interest Canadians to the same extent 
as Miles, or even as John, who spent many years as a fur-trader 
in the Canadian West. 
Since the pages which follow are, in great part, made up of 
excerpts from the family correspondence of the Macdonells, it 
seems proper to make some observations with reference to those 


papers. A number of Miles’s letters have already been published, 
and it is possible that a few more are still in the Archives of 
Canada. But, to our mind, none of them can have quite the 
same interest or may be of as great value as those from which we 
are presently to cull copious passages. The former, probably 
more polished in style, are also more formal and written with a 
view to meeting official, that is, more or less critical eyes. The 
latter, because intimate and private in intent, are the most 
faithful expression possible of the writer’s ideas, therefore truer 
to facts, as he knew them. In the second place, as we aim at 
originality rather than at completeness, the reader should not 
seek in what is to follow all the details of Miles Macdonell’s public 
life. The documents and statements which have already been 
published we shall generally eschew, referring therefor to the 
histories of the Red River settlement already issued.’ 

On the other hand, it is only fair to add that our collection of 
Miles’s letters is conveniently incomplete for those years about 


1An account of the career of the father, who established the family in Canada and 
who was familiarly known by this name, appeared in the last issue of the REVIEW, 212 ff. 

2Especially to our own History of the Catholic Church in Western Canada, 2 vols. 
(Toronto, 1910), and our Histoire de l'église catholique dans l’ouest canadien, 4 vols. 
(1921-23), both of which works contain many details after documents in the archives of 
the Archbishop’s Palace at Quebec, not to be found in any other book of the kind. 
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which we are otherwise well informed. We have seen that all 
that can be ascertained concerning the date of his birth is the 
year in which it took place, 1769.1 We have also witnessed his 
first steps in the military walk of life. He was verily a soldier 
from the time of his adolescence, and a soldier he was long to 
remain. What the reading public isless acquainted with is the fact 
that, of a rather restive temperament and ambitious disposition, 
he even courted political honours. At the age of thirty-one, he 
stood as candidate for election to the provincial Legislative 
Assembly for the county of Glengarry. But he had no luck, 
being ‘‘ousted by the presbiterian faction’’, remarks his father to 
John, the fur-trader in the West.’ 


COLONIZING IN WESTERN CANADA 






















Miles Macdonell was then a captain in the militia and had, 
some time previously, during a stay of six weeks at York (Toronto), 
been shown every courtesy by the chief justice of the province, 
who was ‘‘acquainted with the Spanish services’ of his father— 
which goes to show that he moved in the best society, in spite 
of his plebeian surroundings in the country. His place of residence 
was then Osnabruck, where he owned a farm, which we are 
afraid, in the hands of a soldier like him, entailed more expense 
than it yielded revenue. It is there that Miles first made the 
acquaintance of a man who was to wield a momentous influence 
over his later life. Writing to his brother John, whom he would 
fain have seen come back from the West, he said: 


I this winter had a person of distinction to visit me, the Earl of 
Selkirk. His Lordship is one of the sixteen Peers that are sent to 
the House of Lords, to represent the Scottish nobility. Plans he 
suggested for the relief of the labouring poor people of Scotland not 
being adopted,‘ he endeavours to relieve the situation by getting 
numbers of families to emigrate to the British Provinces of America. 





1See the article in the last issue of the REVIEW. 
2Cornwall, April 1, 1801, to John Macdonell, Grand Portage, N.W. 

3Same to same, March 16, 1800. 

*Whereby, and through many other proofs we could adduce, is at least potentially 
demolished the contention of those who, like our own late friend I. Cowie, believe that, 
in all his colonizing ventures, Lord Selkirk had nothing else in view than the interests 
of his own pocket. 
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With this end in view, he made a purchase of Lands in the Island of 
St. Johns (now called Prince Edward’s Island), and brought two 
ships with Emigrants from the Isle of Skye and Uist and settled 
them last summer on these lands. He is now forming a settlement 
on Lake St. Clair.! 


Miles entertained as best he could the noble lord in his 
“hut”, providing him with outings in his sleigh and showing 
himself a gentleman in spite of his rather uncouth surroundings. 
He was then in far from prosperous circumstances. ‘‘ Mere 
farming’, he writes, ‘‘will hardly support my family in the 
manner I could wish. I have some thoughts of getting a few 
goods to retail. . . . The settlement hereabouts is a good one; the 
Dutchmen who compose the bulk of it are generally honest, and 
would pay in produce.’ 

But Providence had higher prospects in store for him, an 
honourable career the real nature of which he was himself far from 
suspecting, yet the hidden avenue to which he was revealing 
unawares three years later (1807), by writing to his brother John: 

I received a letter from the Earl of Selkirk. His Lordship was to 
be sent on a mission from the British Government to that of the 

United States, and requested me to meet him in the City of Wash- 

ington. I left Montreal and soon gained the United States. After 

getting to Albany, there were accounts of His Lordship’s arrival, so 
that I passed some time in that City, at Schenectady and at Boston.* 


A new communication from the same distinguished party soon 
after directed him to gain all the information possible on certain 
points! pending his coming, and for this purpose to visit the 
cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, and Boston. Mac- 
donell commenced the series of his enquiries in New York and 
was to go thence to Boston when he received word from his lord- 
ship that the proposed mission had been countermanded. 

Such, however, was the origin of a connection honourable to 
himself and no less profitable to his noble patron and to the West 
of Canada in general. Meanwhile, settled on his Osnabruck farm, 
Miles was thinking more of military or official affairs than of the 
drudgery incidental to the tilling of the soil. Back at his Canadian 
home, he missed a coveted post of sheriff, which a neighbour, less 


‘Miles to John, Osnabruck, April 6, 1804. 
Same to same, at same place and date. 
*Same to same; Kingston, May 9, 1807. 
‘Of a political nature, which he is, of course, careful not to reveal. 
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delicate, that is, less gentlemanly, than himself, snatched from 
him at the moment he thought he had it in his grasp. Then 
repairing to Spanish John’s home, he writes: 

I did not spend the winter idle at my father’s. With the assist- 

ance of Mr. Alexander McDonell the Priest, I projected to raise a 

Corps of Highland Fencibles in the County of Glengarry, to be 

embodied four months of the year, and the rest of the time upon 

their farms or where they thought proper. The field officers and 
staff to be on permanent pay, other officers, non-commissioned 
officers & Privates to receive pay for four months of the year. 

This plan has been transmitted to the War Office thro’ different 
channels, & it is thought may succeed... .! 

But that was not his only scheme. He went on to say that he 
had been called up to York (Toronto), by the end of March of 
that same year, 1807, at the request of the lieutenant-governor, 
who wanted to bestow on him the situation of sheriff of the Home 
District, a post he accepted with all the greater alacrity as there 
was attached to it a salary of £100, without counting fees con- 
nected therewith which were fairly abundant. 

‘‘T have’, he continues in the same communication, ‘‘a 
prospect of getting Alex. Coll? entered as Cadet in the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich through the Earl of Selkirk. This 
will at once relieve me from the burden of his education and 
provide for him in future either in the Artillery or Engineers, when 
he will rise by seniority." Whereupon the Catholic in him 
asserts itself, though Miles was not in the matter of faith the 
staunchest of the family. ‘‘The greatest reluctance I have to 
his entering the army is some religious scruples’, he confesses. 
‘*But I shall put him to the College at Montreal to be well in- 
structed in his Religion and to learn the French Language pre- 
vious to his departure for Britain.” 

Reverting to his noble correspondent already referred to, he 
says: ‘‘I had a most kindly letter from Selkirk last winter in 
answer to my enclosures from New York. His Lordship was 
highly satisfied with my communications from the United States. 
... He perseveres in his colonising system in this Province, & 
stands very high with the present administration in Britain.” 

As to his military plans such as exposed above, they were not 
to materialize, for reasons he set forth in a later letter,’ in which 


1Same to same, tbid. 
2One of his sons. 
Same to same; Cornwall, May 26, 1808. 
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we read: ‘‘The Corps which was proposed I was certain of being 
Major & might perhaps have been Lieutenant Colonel [in it.] 
Owing to a fatality of circumstances—a jealousy & misunder- 
standing between great men—the project is at present set aside.”’ 
A much more important undertaking which, after having 
opened the brightest vistas to Miles Macdonell, was ultimately 
to succeed without him at the price of untold difficulties, of which 
he was himself to become the victim, was then on the order of 
the day and called him to the native land he could scarcely 
remember. The first inkling we have of this is contained in a 
letter from Rev. Alexander McDonell to John Macdonell dated 
June 14, 1811. The exact nature of the undertaking was still 
somewhat of a mystery to outsiders, for which reason the prudent 
clergyman seemed far from enthusiastic about it. He wrote in 
part: 
I have lately had letters from Miles, but not of a recent date. 
Lord Selkirk had not declosed [sic] then what situation he had in 
view for him, & his son Alexr Coll had not been yet appointed to a 
commission. I begin to entertain strong apprehensions that he will 
find himself much disappointed in the sanguine hope placed in his 
Lordship, & that it would have been more to his interest & to his 
credit to have remained at home in Scothouse & mind his own affairs 
than [to] dance attendance to the Earl of Selkirk & reduce himself 
to the disagreeable dilemma of either falling out with his Lordship 
(the consequence of which would probably be the most complete 
disappointment of all his views, the loss of his time & of his trouble 
across the Atlantic ocean, besides the loss that his own affairs have 
suffered by his absence); or of entering, contrary to his own judg- 
ment & good sense into the fantastical scheme of his Lordship. 
Mr. McGilvrey knows more of those schemes than I do, & I 
dare say he will satisfy you upon the subject if you wish it.! 


In a later communication, the same correspondent seems more 
hopeful, because less in the dark concerning the same scheme. 


‘Then, adverting to the demise of Spanish John, the clergyman adds that he 
‘‘proposes to take up thirty pounds to pay some accounts that are casting up against 
your worthy father. . . . I shall make every one to whom I shall pay money prove their 
account in a legal manner.’”’ After which he writes: ‘“‘ You know that your father wrote 
memoirs of the early part of his life. Miles left these Memoirs in the hands of the Rev. 
Mr. Strachan of Cornwall, with the view to polish & prepare them for the press; which 
he has done, but I think you would like them better in their original state.” Said 
Strachan would, added Fr. McDonell, see to their being printed if John would pay the 
expenses, about fifty pounds. 
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He says that, in a letter of June 7, 1811, written in the Straits of 
Hudson’s Bay and brought east by people who ‘‘found their way 
a cross the Country on snow shews [sic] and could not proceed 
to the Bay’’, Macdonell gives an account of himself and enterprise 
as follows: 

I am now going to settle a Colony in the N. W. Country on the 
Red or Assiniboin River, which empties itself into Lake Winipic. 
The Earl of Selkirk has purchased from the Hudson’s Bay Company 
all that vast extent of country whose waters fall into the Hudsons 
Bay. This immense purchase is to be the joint property of a com- 
pany to consist of 200 shares of £100 each share. The amount of 
the subscriptions is supposed to be double that of the purchase 
money, & it is intended that the surplus shall be funded in order to 
assist settlers from G. Britain & Ireland, so as to promote the quick 
settlement of the tract. 














The lands will not be divided for some time, say ten years, 
during which period the concern will be under one general manage- 
ment for the benefit of partners at large. 


My business to Ireland was to procure subscribers & encourage 
Emigration to that part, in which I had full success, particularly in 
Connaught. My party this year consists of about 50 men, half 
irish & half Highlanders. Three times that number with families 


are to be sent out next year, & it is expected that the country will 
settle rapidly. 









A Clergyman, a Surgeon, a clerk, &c. accompany me on this 
enterprise. We will go out well equipped with Arms and Ammuni- 
tion, implements of agriculture & tools of all descriptions, seeds of 
all kinds, &c., &c. I go out on a salary & have no concern with 
trade in any shape. A Royal Commission is to be secured for me, 
& two or three years residence in the Country will entitle me to a 
salary of £300 per annum for life, besides a large tract of land, 4 or 
5 shares put in the general concern for me.? 


















1Whereby we can see how much truth there is in Ross’s very explicit statement 
that the Red River ‘emigrants were all of the Presbyterian communion.” Without 
going quite so far, most later authors imagined that at least the major part of them 
were indeed of that faith. To quote but two of them who are not open to the charge of 
religious bias, Hill makes of all of them ‘Scottish emigrants” (History, 22), and G. M. 
Adam includes among them ‘‘a sprinkling of Celts from the West of Ireland” (The 
Canadian North-West, 96), and farther on ‘‘a small contingent from the West of Ireland’”’ 
(ibid., 101). 

2This was very fine. Unfortunately we are almost certain that, for reasons quite 
independent of the party who took those engagements, these promises were never kept. 
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Rev. Alex. McDonell then resumes his own narrative: 


So far the Governor, as he is, it seems, now called. In his letter 
from the Straits to Doctor Strachan Cornwall, he mentions, if I am 
not mistaken, that he was offered a share of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in their fur trade, but rejected every proposal of the kind 
from a determination of not being concerned with any thing that 
could militate against the interest of the North-West Company,' 
which persuads himself his present undertaking will not [allow?]. 

His son Alexr Coll obtained a commission through the interest 
of Lord Selkirk in the 10th Regiment, joined his Corps last Summer 
in Glengarry Regt now raising in this Province, provided he himself 
can procure the quota of men annexed to a permanent Ensigncy, 
but he is not very successful in recruiting. 

The priest then thanks his correspondent John for his ‘‘ gener- 

ous subscription towards [his] College’, adding: 
Mr McGilvrey’s conduct in this and other matters has been always 
like that of a brother, & indeed I must acknowledge that I have not 
a friend or a relative in the world for whom I have a warmer regard 
& higher esteem. I expect to get the Church at Kingston entirely 
finished this year, & I intend to allot a pew in front of the gallery 
for the use of the N.W. Co., to show my grateful sense of their 
liberal donation towards building it.? 


Poor company! Not many years were to elapse before it would 
be very differently judged by law-abiding citizens, precisely for 
its opposition to the realization of the humanitarian scheme with 
which his very friend and kin, Miles Macdonell, had been en- 
trusted! 

That high-spirited pioneer of pioneers in the colonization of 
what is now Western Canada had embarked on an undertaking 
the difficulties of which he little suspected, knowing the new 
country only through the reports of his older brother who, like 
all the few whites then inhabiting it, was familiar solely with its 
fur-traders, though he had told enough to Miles to make him foresee 
opposition on the part of the Company to which he himself then 
belonged.? Those difficulties, on which it would be idle to dwell, 
since the merest tyro in Western history is aware of their nature, 
commenced at the initial step taken by Miles Macdonell in the 


1With which his elder brother had so long been connected. 
2To John Macdonell; Fort William, N.W., June 14, 1811. 
3John Macdonell had left the service of the North West Company (in 1815) just one 

year before the main troubles occurred. 

















——— us 
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furtherance of the plan concerted between him and Lord Selkirk. 
Some misunderstanding occurred just as the ship with his settlers 
was on the point of weighing anchor. They were eagerly seized 
upon by the enemies of the enterprise and distorted out of shape, 
or magnified beyond recognition, by the press and people friendly 
to the North West Company. 

If we call attention to those disloyal manoeuvres, it is because 
we have in our collection a letter which reduces those wilful 
exaggerations to their just proportions. Miles seems himself to 
have been at first unawares of them, for it was not until two years 
later that he wrote: 

The affair which took place at Stornaway, in the Island of 
Lewes, has been most grossly misrepresented to you, as likewise in 
the Inverness Journal which I have seen. From an officious declara- 
tion of the Clerk of the Customs who, after mustering the people, 
said that any man who chose to go ashore might do so, the vessel was 
at the time surrounded by boats, & several of the men jumped into 
them, not intending, as I suppose, to desert, but to have a parting 
drink with their acquaintances, & whom we did not wish to indulge, 
as the ships were to sail early next morning,the muster having taken 
place late in the afternoon. One man indeed jumped in the water, 
having missed a boat, and was afterwards taken up and brought 
ashore by the revenue cutter boat. 

There was not the least violence used against any of the men, & 
none of them was forcibly brought back, as is alleged. There was 
much bustle and confusion, as often happens among a parcel of 
men brought together from different countries, some of whom were 
in liquor; but I saw nothing like a Boat Hook, or any other weapon 
among them. Those brought back were only a few who had, without 
leave, taken the Ships Yawl. 

The only violence, if it can be so called, was done by my having 
prevented a fellow called Capt McKenzie from coming up the 
Ships side. He came with a Serjeant & a Recruiting Party under 
a false pretense of claiming deserters from His Majesty’s service, 
& had been on Board endeavouring to enlist some of our men that 
same morning. The men who went ashore we should have got back 
next day had the Ship waited.! 

In the same letter, Miles was giving an account of this doings 
upon his arrival with his people on the shores of Hudson Bay and 
then at Red River: 


1Miles to John Macdonell; Fort Daer (Pembina), March 31, 1813. 
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I did not leave York Factory till 6th July, so very late are the 
seasons on that part of the shores of H. Bay. Having wintered 
with my people on the North side of Nelson River, I was closed 
up there by the ice till 23rd June. After that, it was thought 
necessary to wait at Yk the arrival of the Inlanders before I could 
be permitted to proceed. So that you must have been near Fort 
William before I left the Sea Coast. 

Expecting to find intelligence from Canada, my boats put in 
the Winipic River 25th Augt. There I met Messrs John Thompson, 
Frobisher, Ogden, Crebassa, &c., who were all extremely polite and 
attentive to me, particularly Mr Thompson. On 30th August at 
the Forks of the Red River, your letter of the 27th of June & the 
Quebec Mercury were handed me by Mr Wills. 

The extensive Grant to the Earl of Selkirk from the H.B. Co. 
I had publicly read at the Forks. His Lordship must have gone 
on sure ground in obtaining it, as well as the C° in granting it, there 
having been lawyers of the first eminence consulted on both sides 
as to the validity of the transaction. The Earl is not that visionary 
& weak character you are led to believe, nor a person who will 
readily relinquish his views or undertakings: the present, from its 
magnitude, is an object worthy the pursuit of his capacious genius 
& one that I imagine he will not readily relinquish. Indeed he has 
gone to too much expense already and involved others too deeply 
to desist. 

Then came the miserable squabbles with the representatives 
of the North West Company at Red River, the embargo on ex- 
portations condemned by the very same party who had implicitly 
advised it,! a measure which was made the excuse for the violences 
and lawlessness of the Northwesters, finally the imprudence of 
the new Hudson’s Bay Company head, all of which culminated in 
the lamentable Seven Oaks affair known to all of us. 

Miles Macdonell, the governor of the colony, was spared the 
chagrin of witnessing the destruction of his work which ensued. 
He had been arrested by an inferior, and, in order to save the 
settlement from greater evils, had allowed himself to be taken 

1V. Morice, History of the Catholic Church in Western Canada, 1,79, note. “It was 
the decided opinion of every person at York Factory that such a measure would be 
highly proper. You then expressed yourself strongly in favour of it’’, wrote M. Mac- 
donell to William Auld, the commander of York Factory, who in a cowardly manner 
disavowed all responsibility in the matter, after he had written to Macdonell: “I do 
entirely agree with you in the propriety and justice of preventing the provisions being 
carried out of your territory without your license, especially after you have given due 
warning.” 
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east, where his adversaries counted so many powerful sympa- 
thizers, there to face legal proceedings which never materialized, 
or at least never had the expected result. Thence he wrote to 
his brother John now retired at Point Fortune, near Vaudreuil, 
an account of the unholy transactions which had reached his ear. 
We will presently see that, barring a few inaccuracies, his infor- 


mation was pretty correct. He wrote from Sault Sainte Marie! 
as follows: 


I have got back this far, safe & sound, from the interior, but 
not with the glory & éclat which my sanguine imagination and 
ardour in so just a cause had anticipated in the outset. With all 
the exertion & diligence used in the prosecution of the voyage, 
A. V. M‘Leod & his experienced Northwesters kept constantly some 
days ahead of us, tho’ he made frequent stops on the route. There 
was nothing regular in fitting us over from the Lake of 2 Mountains, 
which my inexperience in canoe travelling did not at all perceive. 

Mons’ Pelland, my guide, has not shown himself as expeditious 
a voyageur as he is reputed. I found the reverse to be the 
case. I have reason to suppose him to have received a bribe from 
the enemy by his manner of acting. He is besides a rude brute, & 
was consequently dismissed from my table, but at a later period. 

M‘ M‘Leod took with him from lac a la pluie? upwards of 20 
Indians, to strike a blow at Red R., & collected as many men as 
would follow along the route, by great promises of rewards in goods 
& the plunder of the Colony. In short, a cruel massacre of our 
people took place about the 19th June, four days before the arrival 
of M‘Leod, in which 21 of the Colonists fell, of whom were M’ 
Semple, the Governor, Mess McLean, Pambrain,’? Noland S’ & 
the flower of the men. 

It appears that Mr Semple & his party had come out, to take 
possession of a Couple of Carts of provisions from Qu’Appelle (for 
our worily relation Alexr McDonell had seized upon all the H.B. C°®* 
pemmican there), and fell into an ambuscade prepared by the 
enemy. When the slaughter took place, it is said that Seraphim 
Lamar, Cuthbert Grant, Bostonnais, Bonhomme, &c, &c. were in 
the affair. 4 or 5 prisoners were made, of whom Mess”® Pritchard 
& Bourke. Only one of the enemy was killed and one wounded. 


‘To John Macdonell, July 31, 1816. 

*Rainy Lake. 

’Miles had been misled in connection with this worthy. Pierre Ch. Pambrun was 
not at the battle of Seven Oaks, having been made prisoner one month before, and was 
to die in Oregon in the course of 1841. 
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The destruction and plunder of everything at the Colony followed 
this affair immediately. The bulk of the people and families were 
driven off & had gone down lake Winipic. 

I learnt these particulars from several Indians in a manner they 
could not be doubted of, & put about in lac de Bonnet. We calcu- 
lated in reaching Red R. the next day, 30th; Iam & was entirely 
out of provisions, without a net to catch fish. Everything of ours 
in Red R. destroyed & all our people gone from there. They must 
have surrendered to the enemy or been massacred like the others. 
The Indians that M‘Leod took from lac a la pluie, &c. left him 
at Bas de la Riviére, & all the Indians we have seen appear much 
displeased at what has taken place. 

By scanty supplies of Fish, Rice,' &c., | was enabled to get back 
with my Party to F* William & obtained there what brought us 
here 25th inst. M*‘ Robertson has gone down to HB early in the 
Spring with Dun Cameron prisoner, after taking and dismantling 
the N.W. C°* fort hole [?] at the Forks. 

All good men must execrate the murderous system of the N.W. 
Cy, which must now, tho’ too late, cause their ruin. Even M’ 
Strachan must give them up. From the letters written in answer 
to his pamphlet, I don’t think that we ’ll be ready to take the field 
again in the business. I am not yet going down, but shall accom- 
pany His Lordship, cannot say how far. 


The following year, Miles Macdonell was at Montreal, whence 


he was sending by a private messenger, to make sure of its delivery, 
‘‘one of their books’’, which he said ‘‘it is wished it should have 
as extensive circulation & publicity as possible’’.2 He then went 


on 


of b« 


to say: 

After my illegal arrest at Point Meuron, in the neighbourhood 
of F* William, on the 12th Augt, I remained in the hands of the 
Philistines till my arrival at Sandwich, the 6th November, when I 
gave bail to answer the Charges of which I was accused by the 
perjured clerks of the N.W. C°. I took passage at Detroit for 
Black Rock, & reached this place by the route of Buffalo & Albany. 
Since my last trip* to the N. W., I received one letter from you 
dated in May last enclosing one from William. . . . I had two letters 


1Probably wild rice, the folle avoine of the French Canadians, the Zyzanta aquatica 
ytanists. 


2Probably the Statement respecting the Earl of Selkirk's Settlement upon the Red 


River (London, 1817). 


*This was at the end of the year, to be more precise on December 16, 1817. 
‘Miles Macdonell was always a great traveller. 
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from my son Donald since coming here. ...I had a letter to-day 
from my little Bella. She is quite well at the Ursulines Nunnery at 
Quebec. 


Then, reverting to his noble patron, he says: 


The Earl of Selkirk left Red River in September, to go down the 
Missicipi & come through the United States, but we have yet no 
accounts of his Lordship. He had with him about 40 men & two 
field pieces. Colonel Dickson & several other gentlemen were of the 
party. It was covertly reported at the Sault Ste Marie & Drum- 
monds Island when I was there that the N.W. C° had employed 
one of their halfbreed clerks to assassinate his Lordship on his way 
out between RR & F* William; but by taking the route of the 
Missicipi, he has frustrated that black design. . . . 

There is no certainty yet when or where the trials are to take 
place. The N.W. finding the tide running against them, here, of 
public opinion, are straining every nerve to get removed to Upper 
Canada. They are such able negociators with [the] Government, 
it is possible they may obtain their object, notwithstanding the 
obvious convenience & facility to all parties in favour of this place.! 
Wherever they may take place, justice must surely be done.’ 


Five months later,* he was giving an account of the proceed- 


ings, as far as he was personally concerned: 
I arrived here [Montreal] on Thursday evening, 14th instant [May], 
& was handed yours of the 11th. Went to Court the next 
morning, & was immediately on entering nabbed by the Sheriff, 
for form’s sake, I suppose, for on Saturday he discharged me. A 
noli prosequt has been entered against the Bills of Indictment found 
by the N.W. Grand Jury of the last Court of King’s Bench. 

He then triumphantly exclaims: 


I am now freed from all accusations & charges brought against me 
by the N.W. Co, & it is now my turn to prosecute, & I am going to 
have an interview this morning with Mr Stuart to enter suits for 
redress. The court of O. L. J. broke up here on Saturday, & is 
now sitting at Quebec for the trial of Reinhart, McLellan, &c; an 
indictment has been found against the N.W. Co in general for High 
Treason, Conspiracy, &c., which I am told includes about 150 


‘Montreal. 

2Unfortunately it was not, and the way Selkirk was treated by the Canadian courts 
does not reflect great credit on the manner justice was then administéred in Eastern 
Canada. 

4In a letter written at Montreal, May 19, 1818, to the same. 
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persons, agents, partners, Clerks, &c., &c. & process is to issue 
immediately against them. 

They ‘Il be taken up wherever they can be found. W™ McGilli- 
vray has brought the concern to a pretty pass by throwing his 
gauntlet! As there has been sufficient evidence to find his bill upon, 
it is just as well that you did not come down,! & the refusal must 
operate in your favour with them. Endeavour to get your money 
out of their hands as fast as possible. The devil will be to play with 
the concern before long. 


What the result of Miles Macdonell’s personal application for 
redress was we have no means to determine. But in view of the 
general turn of the affairs with which he was mixed, we are strongly 
inclined to believe that it was nil. Poor Miles, after a short 
period of bright days and good work accomplished to the satis- 
faction of his employer? in the face of formidable opposition, had 
fallen on evil times which, we are sorry to say, were to grow more 
and more gloomy. 

Writing from Montreal, he could not help betraying the 
fretfulness he was experiencing: ‘‘I was myself”, he says, ‘‘ very 
unpleasantly situated, & I am not philosopher enough to be re- 
conciled to misfortune. The River aux Raisin [sic] to which we 
are going has no charms for me, & I know that I shall never be 
satisfied there.’ 

He had tasted the sweets of command and was made or the 
clinguant of official life; who will blame him, after all the unre- 
dressed wrongs he had to put up with, for feeling no attraction 
for farm work? His fall from power through no fault of his own 
was a blow from which he never recovered. Thenceforth, especi- 
ally after the premature death of his noble patron, he was to 
vegetate in an idleness which could not but be prejudicial to his 
spiritual and bodily welfare. 

We are not therefore to wonder beyond measure if we see his 
relative, the Reverend, now Bishop, Alexander McDonell, write 


ifis correspondent, John Macdonell, having passed most of his life and made his 
money among them, while he belonged to a family remarkable for its sense of honour, 
must naturally have felt averse to going to testify against his past associates, much as 
he may have condemned their aggressiveness and unscrupulousness. 

*Lord Selkirk had written him on June 14, 1813: “‘The address with which you 
manag 





d the Highlanders and Irishmen, showing that the latter are not so utterly 
untamable as some people would have us believe, demands my warmest approbation 
and leads me to entertain flattering anticipations of the result when you are placed in 
more favourable circumstances.” 

*To his brother John, October 5, 1819. 
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of him to John Macdonell: ‘‘Is my friend Miles with you? Poor 
man, I wish he could be made to remain permanently in a proper 
key; he has had his share of the misfortunes of this life. What a 
pity he would not accept of them in the light they were intended 
by him who sent them, and sent them for the benefit of his soul’’?! 


Il 
In LATER YEARS 


Meanwhile, although apparently removed from office, Miles 
Macdonell was still the governor of Assiniboia, as had been 
called the embryo state ‘on the banks of the Red River,—the 
assertions of most authors to the contrary notwithstanding, 
notably that of Alex. Ross, who gives him as having been only two 
years and ten months at the head of that settlement.2 Miles’s 
reign there lasted fully five years. He arrived at the point 
now called Winnipeg in August, 1812. Almost four years later, 
in April, 1816, he was, in his capacity of governor of the country 
asking for missionaries of Bishop Octave Plessis, of Quebec, in 
a letter which, for style and loftiness of thoughts, can compare 
with any document of the kind.’ Another letter, addressed this 
time to Cuthbert Grant, leader of the Métis, was likewise signed 
‘“Miles Macdonell, Governor.’’ This was on January 24, 1817.4 
And, on the following July 15, in the instructions given by the 
two rival trading companies, with a view to procuring the restitu- 
tion of whatever property had been seized by either, Miles Mac- 
donell was still styled governor of Assiniboia.® 

We have mentioned his request for priests. Concurred in and 
powerfully seconded by the written application of Lord Selkirk 
himself, this request could not but be heeded by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. Three clergymen were sent, in answer thereto, one 
the Rev. Pierre Antoine Tabeau, who was to act as scout, if we 


1St. Raphael’s, to John Macdonell, May 21, 1822. Born at Dumfries, Scotland, on 
July 17, 1762, the Rt. Rev. Alexander McDonell was appointed Bishop of Rhesina 1. p. 1. 
and coadjutor to the Bishop of Quebec for Upper Canada on January 12, 1819. On 
the 27th of the same month, he was promoted to the see of Kingston newly erected. 

2 Vide his list of the governors from 1812 to 1855, page 410 of his book. 

*Vide, 1, 89-90, of Morice’s History of the Catholic Church in Western Canada for 
the original text of it. 

‘And we find it in extenso page 158 of the Report of the Proceedings connected with 
the Disputes between the Earl of Selkirk and the North West Company. 

5Cf. Archives of Canada, M, vol. 778G40. 
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may so speak, and report on the situation in that country; the 
two others, Revs. Norbert Provencher and Sévére Dumoulin, to 
become the first resident missionaries therein since the beginning 
of the British régime. 


It is, in this connection, interesting to note the intimate feelings 
of Macdonell, who had so much to suffer at the hands of the 
Northwesters, when he heard of the departure of the missionaries 
for a land then famous for its bitter strifes and dissensions. ‘‘It 
is pleasing’, he remarks, ‘‘to see missionaries go up to the interior 
to plant the Cross among infidels’’—-and, he no doubt thought, to 
soften down the rudeness and ferocity of the whites there as well. 
‘“‘T am sorry that Mr. Tabeau should have agreed to take a passage 
with the N.W. Co. The others go up by themselves independent 
of both parties. But they are to remain permanent at Red R. 
Tabeau returns this season.! 


‘There is a set of men to serve as voyageurs and labourers 
solely attached to the Mission to do whatever is required, build 
houses, cultivate ground, &c., &c. A young ecclésiastique* 
accompanies the priests, to apply himself particularly to learn the 
Indian languages & afterwards to take Orders for their mission.’ 

Having finally been relieved of his official duties in Red River, 
Miles lived most of the time, as far as we can see, with his brother 
John at Point Fortune, in the region of Vaudreuil and Hawkesbury, 
where the latter had established a store and directed a line of 
boats plying between his place and Montreal. He had previously 
planted his tent on the banks of the Long Sault, on the Ottawa 
River, where, on September 17, 1817, he had received the visit 
of a party of Astorians, amongst whom was the author Ross Cox, 
who mentions the meeting of the Westerners with the old Red 
River trader in the following terms: 

Here we met another retired partner of the North-West Com- 
pany, Mr. John McDonald [sic], who insisted on our visiting his 
house. An excellent dinner was quickly prepared, during the 
demolition of which we cracked half a dozen of Mr. Mac’s prime 
Madeira. This gentleman was a strict Roman Catholic, and, during 
his residence in the Indian country, was distinguished by the 
Canadians from others of the same name by the title of Le Prétre 
(Priest), owing to the rigid manner in which he made his men 


‘Mr. Tabeau did not go farther than Lac la Pluie, and achieved very little. 
*Or seminarian, as one would say to-day. 
’To his brother John Macdonell; Montreal, May 19, 1818. 
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adhere to the various feasts of the Catholic church;! a proof of 

orthodoxy with which the great majority of them would have gladly 

dispensed. From this circumstance, joined to his general character 
among the voyageurs, I was led to expect in Mr. McDonald a second 

St Francis; but in lieu of the austere monk,? we saw in the retired 

trader a cheerful, healthy, and contented old man. 

Whereupon the traveller indulges in moralizing, and sees in this 
encounter ‘‘a proof, if any were wanting, that true piety and 
social gaiety are not in compatible.’”* 

Meanwhile, at his ‘‘Poplar Villa’, as he had christened his 
permanent quarters at Point Fortune, John Macdonell seemed 
determined to retain the glorious title he had acquired in the wild 
West. He had raised in front of his house a fine calvary, or monu- 
mental cross, where he assembled people for prayer. Then, every 
Sunday, prior to the erection of the church of St. Andrews, he 
would take his neighbours to Mass at Rigaud, about seven miles 
thence. As far as society was concerned, he was then judge of 
the district of Ottawa, and as a private citizen remained the 
devoted father of a fine family of eight children, six boys and two 
girls, with whom he had been presented by a French half-breed, 
Magdeleine Poitras, daughter of a trader of Qu’Appelle, whom he 
had married according to the custom of the country, where the 
services of no priest could be secured. 

The said primitive marriage he had, moreover, rendered still 
more binding by a priest as soon as this had been possible. For 
the benefit of his descendants, and even in the interests of his- 
torical completeness, the enumeration of those children may not 
be out of place. They were: A‘neas Daniel, born at Riviére la 
Souris on December 12, 1798; Magdaleine, born at Riviére 
Qu’Appelle, September 10, 1801; John, born at Lake St. Clair, 
Arabasca,® on March 1, 1804; Godfrey Ulysses John Muriade, 
born at Riviére Qu’Appelle, March 18, 1807; Cecilia, born at Isle 


‘It is said that he was himself met in the East still fasting at noon, in spite of the 
fact that he was travelling—a circumstance which dispenses from that observance. 

2St. Francis was neither austere nor a monk, but a friar, which is not the same. 
Though, in common with all the saints, he knew how to mortify himself, he was naturally 
gay, liked music and had the love of a poet for nature. His children have inherited his 
good humour; the Capuchins, for instance, are renowned for their unalterable joviality, 
and many there are among them who would not be above playing a good innocent trick 
on their brothers. 

3A dventures on the Columbia River, 11, 325 (London, 1831). 
‘From a French act of remarriage for legal ends, dated April 24, 1853. 
‘Probably while the mother was travelling with her husband. 
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a la Crosse, December 1, 1809, and Victor Fingal, born at Lesser 
Slave Lake, January 26, 1812. The various places which had 
witnessed the birth of his progeny are, of course, reminders of 
the posts the father had occupied during his career as a fur 
trader. 

And now there he was, at Point Fortune, shifting for himself 
as best he could, and wondering at times why it was that his own 
could not do as much. “ Your observation that your family have 
made worse use of their property than their neighbours may 
be extended, I believe, to Catholics in general, who seem to 
possess less of the prudence of the serpent than any other class 
of people on earth’, wrote in 1822 his own relative, Bishop 
Alexander McDonell. ‘As to the gains of the N. W. Company, 
I am informed by those who have been in the Country since the 
first formation of that trade that few, very few, of the children 
and grandchildren of those who acquired property in that trade 
have enjoyed much of it, what the cause can be I leave you to 
guess.’"' Nothing is more to the point than this remark, nor is 
the cause of the apparent phenomenon far to seek. Born and 
raised in the wilderness, with scarcely any constraint, and having 
little more than Indians for examples and companions in early age, 
such children would feel out of their congenial sphere when 
transplanted into a civilized community. The idleness and free 
roving habits in which they had been brought up had become 
their very life and second nature; so much so that they could not, 
when grown up, be induced to adopt the laborious and industrious 
ways of the whites. 

With Miles Macdonell, now practically helpless and dependent 
on others, the case was different. Apart from the foible for moving 
about and travelling, which he had inherited from his father, he 
owed to the same source that taste for military or official life 
which he had enjoyed at Red River. This was now denied him; 
what could he do? Reverse upon reverse had fallen on his devoted 
shoulders, and no redress had ever been obtained for a single 
wrong done him. Moreover, his great friend and benefactor, 
Lord Selkirk, had met a premature death in France. All ambition 
was now gone from him; he could now scarcely do more than seek 


‘It was, we believe, Joseph Larocque who, retired at Ottawa after a turbulent and 
not any too saintly career, was deploring the errors of the fur-traders, which were often 
visited on their children. But this was certainly not the case with John Macdonell, 
whose life was ever honourable and free from those orgies which too often dishonoured 
his associates in the fur-trade. 
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solace and oblivion in means that were nocuous to body and soul 
alike, and linger on pending the inevitable. 

When did this happen? Most authors know so little of him 
that they do not have one word on that question. Dr. E. H. 
Oliver is the only one who ventures to answer it. After having 
wrongly made him a native of the state of New York, he explicitly 
asserts that ‘‘he died in Canada in 1823’’,! and this seems to be 
the version adopted by the staff of the Archives of Canada, 
Ottawa. ‘‘Quand mourut Macdonell’’? asked Mr. Placide Gaudet 
in a letter to the writer of these pages. ‘‘M. Audet m’assure que 
ce fut en 1823. Vous dites que c’est en 1823 ou 1828. Lequel a 


59 


raison”’ ?2 


Where or when we assigned Miles Macdonell’s death to the 
first of these dates we fail to see. We do not mention it in our 
Histoire abrégée de l’ Ouest canadien ;? in our original English history 
of the Catholic Church in Western Canada published at Toronto 
in 1910, we explicitly state it* to have occurred in 1828, as well 
as in our three volume French edition of the same printed at 
Quebec two years later.’ In our four volume Histoire de l’ Eglise 
catholique dans l’Quest canadien, issued in 1921-23, we not only 
give the same date, but prove its accuracy.® 

Miles Macdonell died at his elder brother’s residence on June 
28, 1828. Nothing can be more certain, and there is in the case 
no possibility of an error attributable to the imperfect impression 
of the figure 8 resulting in the appearance of a 3, as may 
sometimes happen. In a letter written from Boston by William 
Macdonell to his brother John, we read the following—which we 
have in the original before our eyes as we reproduce it: ‘‘ Mr. 
McLean informed me that his friend had been to the news room 
to see some Canada papers, where he saw the death of poor brother 
Miles, which took place at your house on the 28th of June, which 
was the first intimation I had of it. This, I think, was on the 7th 
of July; since which | have had it confirmed from Lucy’’.? Now 
this was written very plainly and with the clearest of figures on 
the 3rd of September, 1828. ‘‘I was in hopes’’, adds his brother 


‘Pioneer Legtslation, 1, 40. 
2Ottawa, November 4, 1918. 
8St. Boniface, 1914. 

‘1, 90. 

8], 113. 

Ss], 393. 

THis own, William’s, daughter. 
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William, ‘“‘you would inform me of his having performed his 
Easter duty, that I might have some Masses said for the repose 
of his soul. Please inform me in your next.’’ Which would seem 
to hint that poor Miles’s troubles had led him to somewhat 
neglect the practices of a Catholic in his retreat in the valley of 
the Ottawa, and possibly elsewhere. But we prefer to remember 
him as the conscientious and devoted, if perhaps a little stern, 
originator of the Red River settlement, the first governor of the 
Canadian West, and, above all, the writer of the beautiful petition 
for priests to Bishop Plessis, of Quebec. Miles had been married 
at least twice; he died a widower. In the main, just as religiously 
inclined as his father and his two brothers, he ultimately became 
through ambition the victim of circumstances into which his pre- 
ferences had led him, and of a worldly vortex which never improves 
the spiritual sense of the individual. 

As to John, after the demise of his brother, he passed rather 
uneventful days, in the company of his family, the members of 
which we already know by name. William, though living in the 
land of the almighty dollar, seems to have experienced some 
reverses of fortune at Boston, to which he remained faithful. Nay, 
he was even commencing to turn longing eyes towards that Canada 
which his father had had the ‘good inspiration’”’ to make him 
leave, though he now thought himself too advanced in years to 
begin life again, especially as a farmer. 

On February 28, 1827, he had sent John a letter which reveals 
him as moving in the best Catholic society, and a passage from 
which cannot fail to interest persons of his faith. ‘‘Good Mr. 
Taylor’, he wrote, ‘‘the Reverend I should say, took his departure 
for France in November last, to join the Rt. Rev. Bishop Cheverus, 
one of the best men in the world,! created Archbishop of Bordeaux. 


'The apostle of New England, Jean-Marie Lefebvre de Cheverus, was born, on 
January 18, 1768, at Mayenne, France, six miles from where the writer of these lines 
was brought up. He was the parish priest of his native place when, at the outbreak of 
the French Revolution, he had to flee for his life to England for two reasons: he was a 
nobleman, then an unpardonable crime, and a non-juror ecclesiastic, another terrible 
state which led to the guillotine at the hands of the loud-mouthed lovers of liberty and 
fraternity. Having learned a little English, he crossed over to the American colonies, 
where he offered his services to Bishop Carroll. ‘“‘Do not worry about my support”, 
he wrote, “I am willing to work with my own hands if necessary.”” That was in 1796. 
He stayed in New England twenty-seven years and worked among the Indians, who 
soon came almost to adore him, and among the whites, who loved him irrespective of 
religious persuasion. To his own flock he was a perfect father, a friend and an adviser; 
he nursed the sick and buried the dead during two yellow fever epidemics. Puritans 
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Behold how the righteous prosper, even in this wicked world. 
May heaven protect them both! They were our best friends.” 

At the time of William’s writing, debts and the collection or 
the paying of them were the order of the day in the family. As 
ill-luck would have it, William had lent some money to a party, 
now deceased, whose executors could but partially refund it. 
While telling John of it, he seemed to take it rather philosophi- 
cally, and ended by remarking that ‘“‘we can have of a dead cat 
but his skin, and that a loaf is better than no bread.” 

His straitened circumstances, however, did not prevent him 
from indulging in occasional presents which would take the 
direction of Point Fortune. Some of these would to-day be 
treasured as being of the greatest value, at least in certain circles. 
Witness that cutlass which he sent John from the north-west 
coast of America, where the natives had carved it out of the rib 
of a whale, or ‘“‘some other sea monster’’, wrote William. 

Does not that mere mention carry us back at least a century 
and conjure up for those who know something of early British 
Columbia history the silent gliding on the waters of those trading 
ships hailing from the very city of which William Macdonell was 
now a resident,' which ventured along that coast long before its 
mainland received its first representative of our race? It brings 
forth something like a distant vision of a schooner, precisely 
named the Boston, in the act of being assailed by treacherous 
savages; we see in spirit poor Jewitt and his sole companion 
escaping the general massacre that ensued, witness later the 
barbarian pomp of greasy ‘‘king’’ Maquinna, whose white slave 
marries, without any too great love, a young swarthy beauty, 
and finally assists at his release through cunning and deceit.? 


and Catholics alike held him in veneration, and he was often consulted by those in 
power, who always acted on his advice. 

Named first Bishop of Boston, April 8, 1808, his new dignity made no change in 
the devotedness of his life, so that a Protestant divine of Massachussetts asked: ‘‘Who 
among our religious teachers would solicit a comparison between himself and the 
devoted Cheverus?”” He was later appointed to Montauban, a Huguenot stronghold in 
the south of France, where in a short time his Christian mansuetude had won all hearts. 
“There are no longer Protestants or Catholics at Montauban: we are all Bishop’s 
people”, wrote a resident of the place. Thence he was transferred to Bordeaux, the 
fourth city of France, where he was made a peer of the kingdom and later (February 1, 
1835) created a cardinal. He died there July 19, 1836, and was interred in his cathedral, 
where the writer saw his monument a few years ago. 

‘So much so that Americans are to this day called ‘‘ Bostons” by the natives of that 
country. 


2Cf., The Adventures of John Jewitt (London, 1896, reprint of the original edition). 
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To return to John Macdonell’s home. Sickness is one of the 
greatest worries of a pioneer in a new land, where doctors are 
scarce and far between. It seems that several of his family were 
attacked by some kind of epidemic complaint, which his corre- 
spondence does not specify, but which men of the profession will 
perhaps recognize by the antidote prescribed by a neighbouring 
priest, Messire I. Félix, curé of Saint Benoist. In our ignorance 
of things pharmaceutic, we deem it worth being reproduced here 
verbatim et litteratim. The least we can say of it is that, to a man 
foreign to the profession, it seems original. 

Je vous envois, des écailles d’huitres que vous aurez soin de 
laver, ensuite vous les ferez brfiler sur des charbons jusqu’a ce 
qu’elles puissent étre réduites en cendre par le moyen du pilon. 
Vous les passerez ensuite au sas. Vous prendrez de cette poudre la 
proportion suivante. Pour votre femme, votre homme et votre 
grand garcon, la valeur de trois ou quatre Ecailles que vous mélerez 
avec quatre ceufs. Vous ferez cuir [sic] cette composition d’huitre 
dans une poéle a frire avec un peu d’huile d’olive, de la méme maniére 
que nous faisons les créppes. 

Vous ferez manger 4 chacun une créppe le matin a jeuin [sic], et 
vous aurez soin qu’ils restent ainsi 4 jeuin pendant six heures. Vous 
renouvellerez ce reméde 4 chacun d’eux, de deux jours en deux jours, 
seulement trois fois. Pour les petits enfans, il ne faut qu’une écaille 
d’huitre, un ceuf aussi arrangé de la méme manié¢re.! 

Which prescription is here given free of charge. After all, recipes 
of a hundred years ago are perhaps not entirely worthless. The 
Chinese have very queer, yet quite effective, remedies. 

We have no means of ascertaining the result of the Rev. Félix’s 
wonderful specific; but not many years were to elapse before the 
political situation of Canada was itself to stand in need of some 
powerful remedy. John Macdonell, being at the head of the First 
Prescott Regiment,’ could not help following with something akin 
to uneasiness the signs of public restlessness due to Papineau’s 
agitation in Lower Canada, a restlessness which was to spread as 
far as the capital of Upper Canada itself. It is not our intention 
to relate what everybody knows of the troubles of 1837; but we 
have found among the papers responsible for the present pages a 
letter from one of Miles’s sons, Donald A£neas, which may be 
worth reproducing, were it only because of the sidelight it throws 


From St. Benoist to John Macdonell, April 29, 1822. 
*He was already its colonel in the beginning of 1832. 
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on the difficulties of the time and especially on their aftermath in 
Ontario. This is dated Toronto, February 26, 1838, and is ad- 
dressed to the writer’s uncle, our friend of Point Fortune: 


I was extremely sorry to hear of the mischief that had been done 
at St Eustache and St Benoist, for I am of opinion that these in- 
fatuated and misguided men could have been effectually put down 
without the burnings and slaughters that took place. I was always 
inclined to doubt that so many had lost their lives at St Eustache, 
but your letter is good evidence of the truth. Sir John may have 
thought it necessary to make a severe example, in order for the 
future to curb so dangerous a proceeding on the part of the poor 
Canadians. Doctor Chenier is the only one of the Canadian leaders 
that appears to have resolved not to desert his men in the hour of 
need. The leaders of these unfortunate men have much to answer 
for: the killed, I am informed, were found to be very indifferently 
armed, and marbles in their pocketts as a substitute for Balls. 


From the pen of a man of forty-four, not of the French race, 
this appreciation, though put forth so soon after the fact, could not 
to-day be improved upon by the most sanguine French Canadian. 


It is that of impartial history. With regard to Upper Canada, 
he continues: 


The attempt of MacKenzie had very near, in the first 
instance proved extremely dangerous, as it was secret. But 
from some premature movements on the part of some of the 
conspirators, the plot exploded some days previous to the intended 
rizeing. So that MacKenzie, in order to make the most of matters, 
proposed to attack Toronto on the night of the 4th of December 
instead of the 9th as is reported, and his advance guards were 
actually within two miles of the Town. But the determined attempt 
of an old Officer of the 104th Regiment (Moody) residing in the 
interior to get into Toronto gave the alarm. In this attempt he lost 
his life; being mortally wounded, he fell from his horse and died in 
the course of the same night. Some one with him made good his 
way. 

The Death of the principal leader of the MackKenzie’s men 
(Anderson) who, it is said, had formerly been a Pirate, served to 
damp the ardour of his men. He was shot by the present Mayor of 
Toronto (John Powell), son of the late John Powell and grand son 
of the late Chief Justice. This young man went out to reconitre 
[sic], and was made prisoner by Anderson. Powell taking advantage 
of some inattention on the part of Anderson, drew a pocket pistol 
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and shot the private and then made his escape. And, to shew you 
how near MacKenzie was surpriseing the place, when Powell got 
back into Toronto, he found Sir F. B. Head in his bed, who could 
hardly be convinced of the fact. 

Had MacKenzie rushed in, there is not the least doubt but that 
he would have taken the place by surprise, and would no doubt have 
done an incredible deal of mischief; but his men were raw hands, 
and the death of Anderson had damped their ardour. Many of the 
inhabitants did not know the danger they had been in til the next 
morning. 


So far for strictly Canadian occurrences. But the bubble, if 


burst, had left some unpleasant traces. The trouble was 
scarcely over yet. The same letter proceeds: 


MacKenzie, in the mean time, was going from place to place on 
young! street, doing mischief, and was fool enough to remain about 
four miles out on Young street, with about three hundred men til 
he was attacked on the 7th by the Militia, which had assembled 
from all quarters, some of the men, like the poor deluded Canadians 
at St Eustache, showed fight; but a few discharges from the field 
Pieces put them into the rout with the loss, it is supposed, of about 
thirty killed and wounded. The Prison of this District is cram’d 
full of the unfortunate conspirators. There [sic] trials will take 
place on the 8th of next month. 

MacKenzie, after this, went over to our neighbours, who received 
him with open arms, and the winter season being a time when many 
are unemployed, he at once succeeded in raising a force of about 
eight hundred men, with which he took possession of Navy Island. 
But having at last been obliged to surrender the cannon and small 
arms which had been taken from the State of New York Arsenals, 
he was reluctantly obliged to leave his stronghold. But the un- 
fortunate affair of Caroline steam boat taken and sent over the 
falls by our men has rather given the Americans a handle to quarrel, 
which has rather aided MacKenzie than otherwise. 

Since the evacuation of the Island, the Brigands have assembled 
at different points on the American side [of] the line; but the loss 
of the schooner Ann with three pieces of Cannon and a quantity 
of small arms at Malden was a damper to them. She grounded on 
our side the River Detroit, and was immediately attacked by the 
Militia, who rushed into the water, killed one of the crew and 
wounded three or four. Those offficjers taken on board of her are 


1Sic for Yonge Street. 
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now in the Prison of this place, among whom is one of their Generals, 

a fellow well acquainted with this Country. His name is Tillers 

(or Thillers). 

I am informed that there is a party of them now on an Island to 
the South of Grand Island, on the American side of the line, opposite 
to Kingston. Four or five of them venturing too far from their 
quarters into our territory, were captured and brought into Kingston. 
There are about 1,500 Militia in this place, who have been brought 
into very good order, and got through different movements in a very 
good state. 

Scenes were not so warlike in the vicinity of John’s retreat, 
in the valley of the Ottawa; but he was not himself enjoying that 
peaceful existence, free from all cares, to which he might well be 
considered to have had a right in the evening of a well spent life. 
For the lack of material assistance from his own, and perhaps 
because of the excessive generosity from which he could not 
depart, he had contracted debts which were to be in his old days 
like the chain and ball of the delinquent soldier. 

Weakened and crippled at seventy-six, he remembered the 
sacrifices he had made for the sake of his adopted country in 
distress and the losses he had undergone for the same cause. 
These he divided into three categories, the details of which he 
couched on a sheet of paper which seems to be the first draft of a 
solicitor’s requisition. There were, in the first place, the expenses 
to which he had had to go in 1812 when forming his corps of 
Canadian Voyageurs. These amounted to £117.15.11%. Then 
he claimed compensation for the goods he had lost at St. Regis, 
namely a sword with silver hilt, spy glasses, etc., to the value of 
£42, and, thirdly, several items which had been taken from him 
by the enemy during his captivity; total, £21.17.9, or about 
£182 in all. 

He duly requested the reovery of that sum but the answer 
was not slow in coming: there was in the treasury no fund that 
could be applied to the payment of that debt, the existence of 
which, withal, was not contested. This did not prevent honest 
John from doing justice to the woman he had brought from the 
wilds of the West and to whom he had ever remained faithful, 
contrary to what was customary with so many fur-traders of his 
rank. By the legal document from whic: we have picked the 
names and age of his children, he settled on his wife, Magdeleine 
an annuity of £50; after which we see him survive sons and 
grandsons, his Godfrey being buried at Rigaud on June 17, 1842, 
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and a child of the latter, Miles Anthony, in the course of the same 
year, while tradition represents the octogenarian as so fond of 
children that he was never so happy as when playing with them, 
and even submitting to innocent abuse at their hands. 

When was he called himself to receive his reward for his long 
life of uprightness and good? In 1840, answers L. H. Irving in 
his Officers of the British forces in Canada during the War of 1812-15. 
But this cannot be, since we have just seen him attend the funeral 
of a grandchild of his two years later. If we are to believe C. 
Thomas,' he died in 1844. This is not any more correct, as our 
personal researches have shown us. 

It has taken us quite a time to solve this little problem, 
inasmuch as his grandson A2neas, an honoured correspondent of 
ours, could not give even the year date of his death until, through 
the merest chance, he came into possession of a photo of his 
tombstone now hidden in the brush of the old graveyard of St. 
Andrews (St. André d’Argenteuil, P.Q.). This humble monument 
shows that John Macdonell died at Point Fortune on April 17, 
1850, and we received from the curé of that parish a certified copy 
of the Act of interment testifying to the fact that the funeral of 
our worthy friend took place there on the 19th of the same month. 
His wife, Magdelene, survived him quite a time, departing this 
life only in 1870 at the age of eighty-seven. The pioneer Mac- 
donells of Canada were gone, but we understand that their race 
is still very much alive. 


A. G. Morice 


‘Histoire des Comtés de Prescott et Argenteuil, after F. J. Audet, of the Archives of 
Canada. 





NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
THe Eariiest EXAMPLE OF PRINTING IN UPPER CANADA 


[. has long been known that the first printing press in Upper 
Canada was set up at Newark (Niagara-on-the-Lake) by Louis 
Roy during the winter of 1792-3. Louis Roy was a French printer 
who had been employed by John Neilson on the Quebec Gazette; 
and Colonel Simcoe, when he passed through Quebec in the summer 
of 1792, made arrangements for Louis Roy to follow him to Newark 
and become a sort of king’s printer. It is clear that Louis Roy’s 
printing press must have been transported from Quebec to Newark 
before the close of navigation in 1792, because it was not until 
many years after this that heavy articles were shipped overland 
in Upper Canada during the winter, and the first number of the 
Upper Canada Gazette appeared on April 18, 1793. On August 4, 
1793, moreover, Simcoe described Louis Roy as having been 
‘long employed as government printer.’”” He would hardly have 
done this if Roy had been at Newark for only three or four months. 

It has hitherto been assumed that the first number of the Upper 
Canada Gazette was the earliest specimen of printing in Upper 
Canada. The proclamations which Simcoe issued on assuming 
charge of the government in 1792 were all printed by John Neilson 
at Quebec. There has now been found, however, in a valuable 
collection of documents relating to Canadian history presented 
to the University of Toronto Library by Mr. Henry Sproatt, the 
well-known architect, a small pamphlet of eight pages with the 
following title: Speech/of/His Excellency/John Graves Simcoe, 
Esq;/Lieutenant Governor/of the Province of Upper Canada, &c. &c. 
&c./upon opening the first session/of the Legislature of the said 
Province./With/The respective Addresses of both Houses thereupon./ 
and/His Excellency’s Answers./Likewise/His Excellency’s Speech./ 
Upon Proroguing the said Session of the Legislature./ This has 
every appearance of having been published before the first number 
of the Gazette. The first session of the legislature of Upper Canada 
was prorogued on October 15, 1792, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that Simcoe, whose chief object in inviting Louis Roy to come to 
Newark had been to get government documents in print, should 
have insisted on the publication of these speeches as soon as the 
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printing press was set up. There is, moreover, in the Upper 
Canada Gazette no reference to this pamphlet; and it is highly 
probable that such a reference would have been found, had the 
pamphlet been printed after April 18. The conclusion seems 


irresistible, therefore, that the pamphlet was printed prior to 
April 18, 1793. 


In another form this pamphlet has been known for many years. 
William Kingsford, in his Early Bibliography of Upper Canada, 
devotes nearly two pages to a description of ‘‘a copy of this 
[Simcoe’s] speech, with the replies of the Legislative Council and 
House of Assembly with Simcoe’s speech on the prorogation of 
Wednesday, October 15’’, which he says has been preserved. He 
adds that the copy, so far as his knowledge goes, is unique. But 
it is certain that the copy which Kingsford knew was merely a 
later reprint of the pamphlet which has now come tolight. Kings- 
ford says that in his copy no printer’s name is attached, and there 
was apparently no date. The typography, moreover, was unlike 
that of the first examples of printing in the province. The copy 
in the Sproatt collection, however, has the imprint ‘‘ Upper 
Canada: Printed by Louis Roy, MDCCXCIII’”’, and the typo- 
graphy is the same as that of the early numbers of the Gazette. 
If the reprint was rare in 1892, when Kingsford wrote his little 
book on the bibliography of Ontario, the original or first edition 
must be rarer still. It would be interesting to know if any other 
copy has survived. In any case, the pamphlet which has now 
turned up would appear to be probably the earliest example of 
printing in Upper Canada extant. 

W.S. WALLACE 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF CERTAIN PAPERS IN THE LOWER CANADA 
JURIST 


* the year 1857 there appeared in the first volume of The Lower 

Canada Jurist two articles bearing the somewhat formidable 
titles A View of the Civil Government and the Admintstration of 
Justice in the Province of Quebec while it was subject to the Crown of 
France, and A Plan for Setiling the Laws and the Admintstration of 
Justice in the Province of Quebec.1 The former of these papers 
(which we may conveniently refer to as the View) is a description of 


'Viontreal, 1857. Appendix, 1-25 and 25-48. 
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the system of law and judicial procedure which prevailed in Canada 
prior to the conquest. The object of the author appears to have 
been to present as attractive a picture as possible of the institu- 
tions which he portrays. His description is, therefore, highly 
tendentious and in several important respects misleading;! it has, 
nevertheless, proved of considerable value both to historians, 
who have long been accustomed to draw upon it for incidental 
information as to legal procedure, and to jurists, who have on 
several occasions cited it as an authority in decisions upon leading 
cases at law. The second paper (which we shall refer to simply 
as the Plan) is the natural corollary of the first; assuming, rather 
than recommending, that so beneficent a code of civil law as 
prevailed during the French régime will not be overturned, the 
author contents himself with considering the manner in which 
the perpetuation of those laws may most easily be accomplished; 
his esteem for French criminal law is only lukewarm, however, 
and he admits that the use of torture and lettres de cachet must 
not be resumed, while the right of habeas corpus must be ensured. 
The Plan concludes with an elaborate argument designed to prove 
that the French laws had never been abolished in Quebec, but 
were still de jure in force throughout the province. 

It is evident, even from so brief a summary as the foregoing, 
that these papers were written during the period immediately 
following the institution of British civil government in Canada 
in 1764. The precise date of their composition, however, has 
never been ascertained, and still less certainty exists as to their 
authorship. Early opinion tended to ascribe them to the prolific 
pen of Francis Maseres, and some recent historians have persisted 
in this idea. In 1828, however, the Rev. Dr. Wilkie, editor of the 
Quebec Star, and an historian of repute in his day, printed portions 
of the View in that periodical, and confidently accredited them to 
William Hey.? Prior to their publication in 1857, the manuscripts 
were submitted by the editors of The Lower Canada Jurist to an 
authority living in Quebec (not otherwise identified than by the 
initials ‘“‘ F.G.’’), who likewise cast his vote for Hey, with Sir Guy 
Carleton as second choice.2 MM. Doutre and Lareau, in their 
Histoire générale du droit canadien (1872) adopted the same con- 


1For example, an extended description of the judicial privileges of the seigniors is 
given, without any indication that seigniorial jurisdiction had been practically in disuse 
for many years prior to the conquest. 

*Lower Canada Jurist, 1, Appendix, 3. 

*Ihid., 1. 
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clusion,! though for different reasons, and this opinion was the 
one accepted in most of the judicial opinions previously referred 
to. Quite recently, however, a fourth candidate has appeared in 
the person of Maurice Morgann, who now has the backing of 
several of the most careful students of the period. In view of the 
interest which historians have had in these documents for over a 
century, it may be worth while to inquire more closely into their 
authorship, and the circumstances under which they were written. 
Such an inquiry is the purpose of this paper; it may be stated at 
once that the conclusion reached is in favour of the original opinion 
that Francis Maseres was the author both of the View and of the 
Plan. 

The details of the system of law and judicature established in 
Canada in 1764 were largely the work of three officials,the governor, 
the chief justice, and the attorney-general. Within two years 
the home government had become convinced that this system 
was a failure and required emendation. Largely for this reason, 
all three officers were recalled or dismissed, and in 1766 Sir Guy 
Carleton was sent out as lieutenant-governor, William Hey as 
chief justice, and Francis Maseres as attorney-general. Warned 
by the fate of their predecessors, the new triumvirate at once 
busied themselves in projects for legal reform. Early in 1768 they 
received an intimation from England, in the form of an order-in- 
council, that they should prepare a report setting forth (first) 
the defects in the existing administration of justice; (secondly) 
the grievances which the Canadians entertained against that 
system; and (thirdly) the judicial and legal reforms which they 
(Carleton, Hey, and Maseres) would be disposed to recommend.? 
Maurice Morgann, an under-secretary in the office of Lord Hiills- 
borough, was sent out to assist them in their inquiries, and to 
bear back the report.* 

The first two questions were easily enough answered. It 
proved impossible, however, for the three to agree upon recom- 
mendations. Carleton called upon both his law officers for 
opinions, and rejected both their draught reports. Finally, how- 
ever, a report was drawn up to the governor’s satisfaction, and 
was signed by him. Dissenting reports were appended by Hey 


1Doutre et Lareau, Le droit civil canadien (Montreal, 1872), I, 345. 
*August 28, 1767. Canadian Archives, Q, IV, 327. Printed in Shortt and Doughty, 
Constitutional Documents, 285. 


*Morgann to Dartmouth, May 12, 1773. Canadian Archives, Dartmouth Papers, 
2312. 
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and Maseres. Maseres’s rejected Draught and his dissenting 
Opinion (dated respectively February 27, and September 11, 
1769) were afterwards published by him,! and are quite different 
from the articles in the Jurist. But Carleton’s final report, and 
Hey’s dissenting one, dropped from sight and were for long un- 
discovered. ‘F.G.’’ supposed, quite reasonably, that the Jurist 
articles comprised two of these missing reports, preferably Hey’s, 
possibly Carleton’s. Recently, however, Professor W. P. M. 
Kennedy has unearthed both these documents among the papers 
in the King’s Manuscripts in the British Museum.? They are 
dated September 15, 1769. The main report consists of an 
explanation of the French system of legal administration (possess- 
ing verbal similarities to, but by no means identical with, that in 
the Jurist), followed by a statement of the chief defects of that 
system, and, lastly, by recommendations to the effect that the 
French civil laws be re-introduced, but that the English criminal 
laws be retained. Hey’s opinion differs in holding that the 
English laws should continue as the basic civil law of Canada, 
exceptions being made in certain particulars. The Lower Canada 
Jurist articles, therefore, cannot comprise either Maseres’s or 
Carleton’s 1769 reports, nor Hey’s dissentient opinion. They may, 
however, as far as we have yet seen, represent Hey’s initial draught. 

This is about as far as we can proceed by the method of 
elimination. What further information may be gleaned from a 
careful perusal of the articles themselves? 

First, the View and the Plan are virtually one paper, as is 
shown by words in the former referring to the latter (p. 25), as 
well as by evident continuity of purpose. 

Secondly, they were written in Canada, for the information 
of English ministers (pp. 20, 21, 40), and by some _ person 
reasonably conversant with the French system of legal adminis- 
tration, and having some experience in the system prevailing 
since the conquest (p. 22). 

Thirdly, they were written by an “officer of the Crown’’, these 
words being used by the author in reference to himself (p. 40). 


1A Draught of an intended Report ... and The Opinion of the Attorney General .. . 
concerning the Report ... published in A Collection of Several Commissions . . . (London, 
1772), 1-49 and 50-57. Reprinted in Shortt and Doughty, Constitutional Documents, 
327-370 and 370-376. 

*B. M. cevii, 5 ff. I am indebted to Professor Kennedy for permission to make 
use of these documents, which have not been printed. I wish also to thank Prof. D. A. 
McArthur for his assistance in this part of the problem. 
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Fourthly, they were written under the direction of ‘His 
Excellency the Lieutenant Governor’ (p. 21). This phrase, 
besides barring out Carleton himself as the actual writer of the 
papers, provides a useful clue as to their date. Carleton took the 
oaths as lieutenant-governor on September 24, 1766, but was 
sworn in as governor-in-chief on October 26, 1768. An “officer 
of the Crown” would not be apt to refer to his chief by a lesser 
title than that which he actually enjoyed. It would appear, 
then, that the paper was written between September 24, 1766, 
and October 26, 1768. 

These four points pretty well dispose of the pretensions of 
Morgann. Asasimple secretary to a minister, sent out to confer 
with colonial officials and bring home despatches, he would be 
little apt to refer to himself as ‘‘an officer of the Crown.”’ On the 
other hand, the phrase is one very commonly used by law officers. 
Again, Morgann did not reach Quebec till near the end of August, 
1768.1. He was not a lawyer, and it is not to be supposed that 
within eight weeks he should have acquired that familiarity with 
the Custom of Paris which the View displays. 

Who, then, were the ‘‘officers of the Crown” (other than 
Carleton) dwelling in Canada at this time who had the legal 
knowledge and experience, to make an official report of this sort? 
Obviously, only Hey and Maseres. It remains to be seen what 
arguments may be adduced for ascribing the authorship of the 
papers to the attorney-general rather than to the chief justice. 

First, as most obvious, is the similarity of style and general 
method between these and other writings of Maseres. This is 
so striking as to be in itself nearly convincing proof to the present 
writer. It is, however, a matter of opinion, which needs to be 
supported by more objective evidence. 

Secondly, then, there is one passage, seven pages in length in 
the printed Plan (pp. 34-41), which is practically identical, word 
for word, with a certain dissertation known to be the work of 
Maseres. In 1766, the attorney-general (in collaboration with 
Hey) wrote and printed Considerations on the Expediency of Passing 
an Act of Parliament for the Settlement of the Province of Quebeck. 
In this it was mentioned that the king alone could not change 


tMaseres to Walker, August 31, 1768. Hardwicke Papers (Add. Mss., British 
Museum, transcribed in the Canadian Archives) 35915, fo. 311. Printed in W. S. 
Wallace, The Maseres Letters (Toronto, 1919), 118. Cf. ¢bid., n. 2 

*Reprinted by Maseres in Occasional Essays ... (London, 1809), 327-364, and in 
Shortt and Doughty, Constitutional Documents, 257-269. 
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the law of a conquered colony. This point was evidently disputed 
(as well it might be), and, subsequently, Maseres himself wrote 
A Supplement to the Tract written in the Year 1766... elaborating 
his argument. This Supplement was never published, but a copy 
exists in the Public Archives of Canada.! It agrees, nearly 
verbatim, with the seven-page passage in the Plan. 

Thirdly, in a letter of March 30, 1768, Maseres informs a 
friend that he has drawn up an account of the French system of 
judicial administration.2 This might well be the View in the 
Jurist. In a subsequent letter, May 27, 1768, he states his 
Opinion that the proper procedure would be for government to 
declare that the French laws never had been abolished, and then 
expressly to repeal the provisions in that law regarding 
torture, breaking on the wheel, etc., and to introduce habeas 
corpus.* These recommendations are very similar to those in the 
Plan.‘ 


The arguments for ascribing the articles to Hey seem much 
less powerful. ‘‘F.G.’”’ in the Jurist based his conclusions on 
the earlier opinion of the Rev. Dr. Wilkie in the Quebec Star 
and on the improbability of Maseres withholding any of his written 
work from the publisher. But the 7pse dixit of the Rev. Dr. Wilkie 
is not apt to have much weight with a generation which knows 
him not, while the failure of Maseres to publish his paper was no 
manifestation of modesty, such as indeed would have been rare 
in such a quarter, but was due simply to the fact, which will be 
demonstrated presently, that, at the time he began to send his 
Canadian papers to the printer, he no longer adhered to the views 
expressed in these articles. On the other hand, there are reasons 
to suppose that Hey did not write the articles. The style is not 
his; the opinions are not his, or at least are not the opinions he 
expressed in his dissentient report of 1769; in fact there is reason 


‘0, LVI, 184-208. 

*Hardwicke Papers, 35915, fo. 259. Wallace, Maseres Letters,65. Cf. ibid., 68 n. 1. 

*‘Hardwicke Papers, 35915, fo. 280. Wallace, Maseres Letters, 98. 

‘There are several other passages strongly reminiscent of Maseres. His insistence 
in the Plan upon having the new law spoken of as the Custom of Canada or of Quebec 
(p. 25), rather than as the Custom of Paris, so as to avoid the appearance of continuous 
French governance, is a favorite theme in other of his writings (cf. the Draught at page 
365 in the Shortt and Doughty transcript). And what could be more typical than this 
phrase occurring in a passage devoted to the abolition of the English institution of 
benefit of clergy “in order to prevent the popish clergy, who abound here . . . from 
laying hold of this ancient privilege as a sort of proof and justification of their pretension 
of being subject only to the Pope’s authority and exempted from the King’s” (p. 28)? 
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to believe that Hey had no clear views on the matter at all at the 
time these papers were written." 

The strongest argument against the Maseres’s authorship, 
however, has not yet been mentioned. It is the apparent incon- 
sistency between the views expressed in the Lower Canada Jurist 
papers, and in other and acknowledged writings of the attorney- 
general. How real is this inconsistency? It appears chiefly in 
two respects. In the Plan it is maintained by an elaborate 
argument that the laws of England had never been introduced 
into Canada. In the Draught, which Maseres drew up and Carle- 
ton rejected, it is apparently maintained that the laws of England 
had been introduced and were generally accepted. But if the 
Draught be read carefully, it will be seen that nowhere does 
Maseres express it as his own view that the English laws had been 
introduced. He is careful to say, not once but several tifnes, that 
it was ‘‘ generally understood” that such a change had been made. 
Again, as has already been shown, Maseres believed as late as 
May, 1768, that it would be expedient for government to declare 
the unbroken continuity of the Custom of Canada. And finally, 
as has also been shown, a large part of the argument upon this 
point (namely, that portion which deals with the right of the 
king to change the law) is virtually identical with another essay, 
undoubtedly the work of Maseres.? 

The second inconsistency is in the recommendations put forth. 
The Plan recommends the retention of the French law as the 
basis of the proposed code. The dissenting Opinion strongly 
protests against this very solution as contained in Carleton’s 
report, and suggests rather the introduction of the English law, 
except in certain particular matters. There is no denying a 
contradiction here. The fact seems to be that Maseres was 
himself groping for a solution. In May, 1768, he had evidently 
favoured Carleton’s plan, as has already been seen. By August 


10n November 13, 1768, some weeks after the View and the Plan must have been 
written, Hey wrote to a friend: “‘What we are to do with the Order in Council & Mr. 
Morgan’s assistance I protest I do not know” (Hardwicke Papers, 35915, fo. 312). 

2MM. Doutre and Lareau (Le droit civil canadien, 1, 345) repudiated the Maseres’s 
authorship on the ground of its inconsistency with the attorney-general’s argument to 
the jury in Rex v. Disney (The Trial of Daniel Disney, Quebec, 1767, p. 15). But this 
argument is like the Draught; Maseres does not say English law has been introduced. 
He informs the jury that if they reject the particular law under discussion, they reject 
the whole body of English law, the validity of the ordinance of 1764, and the authority 
of the court in which they sit. He does not tell them not to reject all these things; as 
they are an English jury, he knows very well what stand they will take on that matter. 
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of the same year, he was uncertain which was the best scheme;! 
and, in the Draught submitted in February, 1769, he forbore from 
making any recommendations. By September, 1769 (the date of 
the dissenting Opinion) he appears to have veered around to a 
point of view directly opposed to his original stand. One does 
not know what motives induced this volte face; that it took place 
is strongly implied by the known facts that Carleton thought well 
of Maseres in 1766 and badly of him in 1769.22 In any event, this 
argument from inconsistency serves to defeat Hey’s pretensions 
to the disputed authorship as effectively as it does Maseres’, 
since Hey dissented from Carleton’s report on practically the 
same grounds as did his colleague. 

No one of the arguments here cited, taken singly, may seem 
conclusive. Taken together, they provide strong ground upon 
which to re-establish the original assumption that Maseres, rather 
than either Hey or Morgan was the author of the View and the 
Plan. It further seems probable that these papers were written 
during the year 1767, or early in 1768, and that the View was 
used as the basis of the explanatory part of Carleton’s final report 
(as is shown by similarities both in phraseology and in content), 
but that the recommendations in the Plan were subsequently 
withdrawn by the author. 


S. Morey Scott 


iMaseres to Sutton, August 14, 1768, Hardwicke Papers, 35915, fo. 293. Wallace, 
Maseres Letters, 101. 


2Carleton to Hillsborough, October 3, 1769. Canadian Archives, Q, VI, 124. 
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Thucydides and the Science of History. By CHARLES NoRRIs COCHRANE. 
Oxford University Press. 1929. Pp. 180. 

THAT so interesting and original a study of Thucydides can at this date 

be written does credit alike to him and to Professor Cochrane. Its 

dedication to Professor W.S. Milner is a fitting tribute from a former 

student to one who, if his intellectual fastidiousness has prevented him 

from writing himself, has yet inspired others to write, and to think. 

Professor Cochrane's thesis is that Thucydides is a scientific historian, 
the product of an age in many ways scientific. During the fifth century, 
B.C., Democritus and Hippocrates had made scientific research a reality, 
and in the realm of medicine Hippocrates had, by the use of classification 
and induction, made possible both diagnosis and prognosis. Now “there 
is no doubt that Thucydides, through his well-known connexion with 
the Thrace-ward regions, had at least the opportunity of meeting the 
Father of Medicine, and becoming familiar with his work. That he 
actually did so is a probable inference from the close and in some cases 
startling analogies between the Histories and the Corpus Hippocraticum 
... It is our contention, however, that the analogy goes much deeper 
than mere style: that, in fact, Thucydides adapted the principles and 
methods of Hippocratic medicine to the interpretation of history” 
(pp. 15-16). 

To the proof of this contention, Professor Cochrane devotes his 
volume: with almost wearisome iteration he labours the ‘“‘scientific”’ 
character of the writing of Thucydides, as compared with that of Herodo- 
tus, or even of Aristotle, which is on the whole “‘theological’’ or at least 
‘‘philosophic.”” By this he means that just as a physician studies the 
history and symptoms of a disease in as many cases as possible till he 
can both identify it (diagnosis) and estimate its probable course and 
issue (prognosis), so an historian can take such a sequence of events as 
those which befell in Hellas in the years 445-404 B.C. and show the 
causal relation between them. Whether at any given point in the 
struggle a detailed knowledge of the past would have enabled the ob- 
server to prognosticate the probable issue; or whether all he can do is at 
the end to give us some vague and doubtful generalizations is a question 
on which Professor Cochrane is a little obscure. 

Following out his thesis Professor Cochrane has produced an interest- 
ing and well-written book. He shows familiarity not only with Greek 
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literature, but with a wide range of studies and commentaries in several 
languages. He gives us many shrewd remarks about political science 
and sociology; that he has proved his case I cannot feel. Even to read 
such a short essay as that on “ History as an Art,”’ by Mr. A. E. Zimmern 
in his recent work, Solon and Croesus (Oxford University Press, 1928) 
is to realize that history is more an art than a science. The facts are 
in number infinite; the artist selects. History proves anything or 
nothing. For Froude it is ‘‘a voice sounding down the centuries the 
eternal difference between right and wrong.’’” James Russell Lowell sees 
Right forever on the scaffold 
Wrong forever on the throne. 

History is so vast, the facts are so varied, that any artist can make of 
them what he will, and then any other artist can pull the result to 
pieces. If Cleon was wrong to reject a moderate offer of peace after the 
surrender of the Spartans at Sphakteria, as Professor Cochrane and 
Thucydides agree (p. 125), does not the eventual victory of the Spartans 
prove that they were wrong to offer such a peace? The facts can be 
used to prove the necessity either of moderation or of tenacity. To 
myself the study of history seems to be useful, as giving a sense of 
tradition, and of moderation, as one looks at the diversity of the human 
comedy. To Gregory of Tours it was a study, ‘‘cujus inchoatio invidia; 
continuatio labor; finis est odium.”’ 

It is not without interest that both Thucydides and Macchiavelli, 
to whom both Mr. Zimmern and Professor Cochrane compare him, were 
failures in that form of applied science known as practical life, and 
wrote their great books after they had known the bitterness of exile, 
and had seen the utter downfall of the causes for which they had 
striven. 

The difficulties into which his thesis leads him come out in Professor 
Cochrane's criticisms of Herodotus and of Aristotle. ‘“‘ When Herodotus 
comes to the ultimate questions of human history he reaches an impasse; 
the reason being that he is unable to determine whether it is ultimately 
God or man who pulls the strings’’ (p. 14). ‘‘From these and similar 
difficulties Thucydides was delivered because of his postulate of physical 
determinism” (p. 176). I am not sure what Professor Cochrane means 
by “physical determinism.’’ He utterly rejects materialism, and 
resolutely refuses to split mind from matter. On this basis, may not 
‘physical determinism” find a place in history for God as well as 
man? Very curiously, he blames Herodotus for noting in his account 
of the Persian War certain instances of crass selfishness and particu- 
larism ‘‘without surprise or comment .. . without any obvious dismay” 
(p 58). Surely to have shown surprise or dismay would have been 
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unscientific; would have been to drag in those ‘‘notions of valuation, 
which really belong to Ethics’, which he blames Aristotle for bringing 
into the “Constitution of Athens’ (p. 139). ‘‘By exhibiting a world 
which was ruined by the crime and folly, as it might have been saved by 
the virtue and intelligence of men, he [Thucydides] offered a naturalistic 
interpretation of human life.’’ Surely such a philosophy of history, 
naturalistic if you will, brings in ‘‘notions of valuation which really 
belong to Ethics.” 

The truth is that Professor Cochrane himself is an artist and that he 
gets from history exactly what he has first put into it. But his volume, 
even if in part unconvincing, is vivid, interesting, fresh, and provocative 
of thought. It shows careful reading of his authorities, and shrewd 
observation, and reflects credit alike on himself and on the two universi- 
ties in which he was trained. 


W. L. GRANT 


Wolfe and North America. By Lieutenant Colonel F. E. Wuitton. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1929. Pp. 322. 

THE first duty of a reviewer of this book is to commiserate Colonel 
Whitton on the jacket with which the publishers have seen fit to deface 
it. The offence lies not so much in the design—though that is loud and 
crude—as in the letterpress commending the work to the public. This 
begins by describing the book as ‘‘the most authoritative and best 
documented”’ biography of Wolfe. Now, in the first place, it is not a 
biography of Wolfe and is not intended to be. Interspersed among 
other matter, there is indeed a sketch of Wolfe’s life, with some dis- 
cussion of his character and abilities; but the author has deliberately 
ignored many facts and problems to which any well-equipped biographer 
of Wolfe is bound to refer. Secondly, the work is not “‘authoritative’’: 
this is Colonel Whitton’s first book on either Wolfe or North America, 
and, notwithstanding its merits, it is neither accurate nor cogent enough 
to rank among those writings which students and teachers may follow 
without demur. And, thirdly, it is not “documented” at all in the usual 
acceptation of that vile term. Now and then—but very rarely—the text 
alludes to a source or a book which the author has used; but there is not 
a single note citing an authority, there is no bibliography, there is not 
even a preface. Colonel Whitton doubtless has excellent reasons for 
these omissions; it is not his fault that his book is being offered to the 
public under false colours. 

After this notable feat of misrepresentation, the publishers go on 
to betray their belief that Dettingen is in Flanders and to assert that 
“Wolfe's advice to Pitt after the failure of the expedition to Rochefort 
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convinced Pitt of his military genius, and he was given a free hand to 
carry out Pitt’s policy of driving France out of America.”’ Needless to 
say, the inside of the book affords no excuse for a statement which must 
have infuriated the author. 

Colonel Whitton has none of that narrowness of outlook which has 
so often spoiled the writings of military men. In his account of the 
conflict for North America (which occupies the greater part of his book), 
he emphasises—perhaps overmuch—the influence of sea-power on the 
issue; and geographical, economic, and religious factors are all treated 
with proper regard. It is natural, nevertheless, that he should be most 
at his ease when dealing with military affairs, and readers will turn 
with special interest to the chapter which concerns the campaign of 
1759. Of Wolfe’s conduct of the siege of Quebec Colonel Whitton 
strongly approves, though it is rather astonishing to find a number of 
controversial questions passed over in silence. He discusses Wolfe's 
final plan, gives him sole credit for it, and vindicates its strategical 
soundness. Its critics will plausibly contend that he has failed to 
answer some of their arguments. Of Montcalm, Colonel Whitton writes 
coolly; he should, it is urged, have withdrawn from the Beauport 
shore and placed himself astride the St. Charles river after the English 
evacuation of the camp at Montmorency, and he should not have 
attacked on the fateful morning until he had given Bougainville time 
to arrive from Cap Rouge. Colonel Whitton’s reasons for these 
opinions are not altogether convincing, but it is refreshing to have a 
little adverse criticism of Montcalm after the indiscriminate adulation 
that has lately been lavished upon him in some quarters. 

Colonel Whitton knows his own mind, and sometimes has a trenchant 
way with witnesses. This is illustrated by his treatment of the story of 
Wolfe and Gray’s Elegy. The famous though trivial incident occurred, 
he thinks, during a reconnaissance which Wolfe is known to have made 
on September 10—three days before the battle of the Plains. He adds, 
“the more popular legend is that Wolfe recited the stanza and made 
the remark during the actual passage down river on the night of the 
actual attempt [to take Quebec]. For this preposterous perversion there 
is not a particle, a scintilla, an iota of evidence.”” Nevertheless, in essen- 
tials and especially as regards the circumstances in which the episode 
took place, “the more popular legend”’ is expressly supported by the 
best witness on the matter and countenanced by one of the others. On 
the other hand, to the best of my knowledge, there is not ‘‘a particle, a 
scintilla, an iota of evidence’’ for Colonel Whitton’s theory. 

One should not linger upon details when discussing such a book as 
this; but a good Montrealer does not like to see the foundation of his 
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city misdated, still less to have its fame tarnished by the assertion that 
in 1689 it was captured by the Iroquois. 


W. T. WauGH 


Frontiers and the Fur Trade. By SYDNEY GREENBIE. New York: The 
John Day Company. 1929. Pp. xii, 235; illustrations. 

John Jacob Astor. By ARTHUR DouGLAS HOWDEN Situ. Philadelphia 
and London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1929. Pp. 296; illustra- 
tions. 

THREE volumes have appeared in 1929 on the general relation of the 

fur trade to the historical background of North America and especially 

of the United States. Significantly, all of them have no bibliographies 
and all of them are well indexed. They are all done in the grand manner, 
and all of them have a tendency to indulge in vague generalities and to 
attempt to create an appearance of erudition and mastery of the subject. 

The cause of this outburst is a growing realization of the importance of 

the subject and the lack of detailed work which has been done on it. 

The authors have in each case covered the more available sources on 

the subject and the results are interesting but they can only be regarded 

as tentative. (See review of Vandiveer, The Fur Trade and Western 

Exploration, CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, June 1929.) 

In the first volume under review the author takes a flying start from 
Europe, suggesting in a broad way that the fur trade was a cause of the 
downfall of the Roman empire. He continues in the remainder of the 
volume to sketch the spread of the trade across Asia to the east and 
across the Atlantic and North America to the west. The final meeting 
of the trade on the shores of the Pacific brought to an end the first 
frontier in the spread of Western civilization. The plan is a suggestive 
one, but the weakness of the book may be illustrated in the insistence 
on such curious statements as that Cartier attempted to found a settle- 
rent at Tadoussac, that Hearne was a member of the Beaver Club at 
Montreal and that the elder La Vérendrye was the first white man to 
eee the mountains in 1743. 

The volume on Astor shows on the whole a more complete mastery 
of the details but a failure to appreciate fully their significance. The 
Astor fortune is described generally in relation to furs, tea, and real 


estate. Astor was able to master the details of the trade as it was 
carried on from Montreal to the North-west after his arrival in the 
United States in 1784, and to follow the Bostonians in the profitable 
trade to the Pacific—carrying the furs to China and bringing back tea 
to New York. The author does not explain the policy of Astor in 
attempting to establish a post on the Columbia, chiefly for the reason 
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that he has allowed his bias against Astor to dominate the book. Astor 
is abused for employing Canadians rather than Americans on the Colum- 
bia and this policy is attributed in the main to stupidity. But the policy 
was almost certainly based on a plan of duplicating the continental 
organization of the North West Company, and the plan which led to 
the establishment of Astoria was an attempt to adapt North West 
Company organization to American conditions. If the American Fur 
Company was the first trust in the United States, it is a direct descendant 
of a long line of trusts beginning early in the French régime, and Astor 
is one of a long line of trust promoters which begins with Champlain. 
But these conclusions can only be verified by detailed work on the 
American Fur Company, and on Astor’s activities. It is doubtful 
whether Astor ever visited Grand Portage in the days of the North West 
Company (p. 50). 


H. A. INNIS 


Mélanges historiques: études, éparses, inédites. Par BENJAMIN SULTE. 
Compilées, annotées, et publiées par G&RARD MALCHELOSSE. 
Volumes XIV and XV. Montréal: Edition Garon. 1928-29. 
Pp. 96; 130. 

M. GERARD MALCHELOSSE continues his task of collecting the scattered 

and fugitive writings of the late Benjamin Sulte. The contents of the 

fourteenth and fifteenth volumes of his collection are as varied as ever. 

In the fourteenth volume there is a paper on Etienne Perron, a famous 

French-Canadian journalist of the mid-nineteenth century; this is 

followed by a paper on one of the spurious letters once attributed to 

Montcalm; a third paper lists, with some biographical details, the 

governors of Three Rivers; a fourth is a eulogy of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 

written on the occasion of his death, and a fifth contains some bio- 
graphical details concerning M. J. C. Reiffenstein, who came to Canada 
just before the War of 1812, and later set up in business as a merchant in 

Quebec. The fifteenth volume is wholly taken up with a history of the 

festival of Saint-Jean Baptiste in French Canada. 


None of these papers has any startling value, and one or two of them 
seem hardly worth reproduction; but in the case of an historian the 
greater part of whose work is to be found in such scattered papers as 
these, it is a great advantage to have them brought together. The 
indexes with which M. Malchelosse has furnished each volume add also 
to their convenience to the student. 


W. S. WALLACE 
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Le Canada d’Aujourd’hut: Son industrie. By F. Herry and L. 
D’HAUTESERVE. Paris; Société d’éditions géographiques, maritimes 
et coloniales. 1929. Pp. 167; illustrations; map. 

History of the World’s Commerce with special reference to Canada. By S. 
A. CupMorRE. Toronto: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons (Canada), Ltd. 
1929. Pp. xi, 284. 

The Canada Year Book 1929: The official statistical annual of the resources, 
history, institutions and social and economic conditions of the Do- 
minion. Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 1929. Pp. xxxiii, 1070. 

THESE volumes illustrate in common the weakness of the writing on 

Canadian economics. All of them present a mass of information and 

all of them are weak in interpretation. The first volume, which aims 

chiefly at the encouragement of trade between Canada and France, has 
been written by the general secretary of the permanent French exposi- 
tion at Montreal, and a professor in McGill University. The work 
is divided into four parts: agriculture, industry (in both of which in- 
dividual industries are discussed chiefly in terms of production, exports, 
and imports, with special relation to France), commerce, and transport 
and communication. Tables of statistics are presented for years pre- 
ceding 1926-7 to show the general trends and the possibilities of French 
trade. The limitations of the book’s interpretative value are suggested 
in a pronounced Montreal, C.P.R. bias, and in hostility to the St. 

Lawrence waterways project and to Port Churchill. The French 

Canadian is regarded as the saviour of Canada from the United States. 

The proof-reading has been badly done, there are numerous inaccuracies 

and the value of the work is limited by the exclusive use of C.P.R. 

photographs and a map of Canadian Pacific Railway lines. 

The two following works, of which Mr. Cudmore is respectively the 
author and editor, illustrate the weakness more clearly because they are 
serious attempts to cover the subject of Canadian economics as a whole. 
The first book is a text intended presumably for commercial high schools, 
but it might be profitably used in universities. A survey of the history 
of the world’s commerce is followed by a section of 75 pages on the 
history of Canadian commerce, and it is significant that one of our fore- 
most economists should have succeeded admirably in the first section 
and broken down on the Canadian section. Even though the results of 
later scholarship have not been drawn upon in the earlier part, it has 
been worked out on thoroughly sound lines. Water transportation is 
regarded as the key to the evolution of the world’s commerce, and the 
consistent adherence to this basic idea should make the book attractive 
to teachers in schools of commerce. Responsibility for the comparative 
failure in the discussion of Canada must not be laid on Mr. Cudmore; 
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rather is it due to the lack of attention of Canadians to the subject of 
Canadian economic history. A series of intensive studies in this subject 
are an essential prerequisite to an adequate textbook. 

The limitations of the Canada Year Book are the result of the same 
situation. Under the energetic direction of Mr. Cudmore, the Canada 
Year Book has become the most important work published on the subject 
of Canadian economics. It has registered faithfully the expansion of 
the activities of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under Mr. Coats 
especially since 1918. The outstanding position of the Bureau of 
Statistics after a decade of steady improvement warrants a careful 
appraisal of its work and of its possibilities. Its strength will continue 
to lie along the lines of price statistics, for which the early work of Mr. 
Coats laid an excellent foundation. It may be expected that the prob- 
lems of collection and presentation involved in statistics of production 
and in other statistics will gradually be solved through closer co-operation 
with producers and various statistical organizations. In meeting the 
lems of collecting and presenting material, the work of 
the Bureau has been conspicuous. The Bureau has earned the full 


mechanical pro! 


support of the government in the solution of these problems. It is in 
the interpretation of this material that the fundamental weakness 
resulting from the lack of background becomes obvious. This weakness 
becomes evident in the Canada Year Book at numerous points, as for 
example in the arrangement of material. There appears to be no guiding 
principle such as Mr. Cudmore uses in his History of Commerce. The 
introductory historical sections show a similar lack of appreciation of the 
significant tendencies. The attempts at interpretation of statistical 
tables show few signs of unity, and in many cases are almost devoid of 
meaning. 

Certainly no one realizes the defects of the present Year Book more 
than the present Editor and Mr. Coats. The corrective will be found 
in building up a foundation for the present elaborate superstructure, and 
this cannot be supplied by the Bureau of Statistics. The situation was 
inevitably the result of the wholesale borrowing of statistical apparatus 
by a new country from older countries. The dangers are serious. The 
faith shown in recently established organizations such as the Tariff 
Board, the increasing attention to mathematical acrobatics in the 
subject of money and prices statistics, the rise and fall of forecasting 
services, the glib inclusion of tables in Hansard, and the meaningless 
reports of investigating committees are all results of the belief in the 
certainty of statistics. 

These evils are associated with the confusion, characteristic of new 
countries, of statistics with economics. The situation has become more 
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serious with the weakened critical position of the independent academic 
economist. To an increasing extent he is concerned with work provided 
in the collection of statistics for research foundations, governments, or 
business organizations, and on the academic side he is forced to resort 
at times to the use of the Canada Year Book and other compilations as 
texts. The remedy must come from the development of a healthy 
critical influence on the part of the academic economist. It may be 
suggested that the Bureau of Statistics can contribute to the develop- 
ment of this influence by continuing its policy of providing every facility 
for independent work to outside economists, by encouraging research on 
subjects which have no immediate practical value, and by providing 
references in the various subsections to work done by independent 
economists as well as more adequate summaries of their work. Events 
of economic importance should be noted more fully—the number of 
miles of railway built in a province means very little unless one knows 
where they were built, and it is important to know the date at which 
such organizations as Noranda began operations. In helping to build 
up the foundation of Canadian economics the Bureau will rencer more 
valuable and certain the work of the superstructure. 
H. A. INNIS 


Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by ALLEN JoHNsON. Volume 
1, Abbe-Barrymore; volume II, Barroti-Brazer. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1928-9. Pp. xii, 660; x, 613. 

TuERE have been several dictionaries of American biography, but none 

of them entirely satisfactory. It is, therefore, a matter of satisfaction 

that a new attempt should have been made to do for the United States 
what the great Diciionary of National Biography did for the British Isles 
and the British Empire. The present work, of which two volumes have 
already appeared, has been sponsored by a distinguished group of American 
scholars, and has been prepared and edited with the greatest care. The 
average length of the biographical notices contained in it is, perhaps, 
less than that of the notices in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

At any rate, one misses the longer and more detailed notices of the most 

outstanding figures, which are such a valuable feature of the English 

work. But within the scope assigned, the articles in the American 
dictionary reach a high level of excellence, and the list of authorities 
appended to each reveals the attention which the writers have devoted 
to their source material. 

Despite the title, the scope of the dictionary is limited to the United 

States. There is no attempt to include Canada, Mexico, or the South 

American republics. The value of the dictionary to the student oJ 
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Canadian history is therefore slight. Only those Canadians find a place 
in its pages who have spent part of their lives in what is now the United 
States, such as Le Moyne de Bienville, Pierre Biard, Marshall Spring 
Bidwell, and Alexander Graham Bell, and the principle on which such 
names are included appears to have been applied in a somewhat hap- 
hazard fashion. Probably the chief usefulness of the dictionary for 
Canadian history is in the admirable sketches of prominent Loyalists 


which it contains. The volumes under review, for instance, notice the 


lives of the Rev. Jacob Bailey, Jonathan Bliss, Sampson Salter Blowers, 
and Joseph Brant; and in many cases the writers of these notices appear 
to have had access to information not readily available to Canadian 
writers on the Loyalist 
W.S. WALLACE 
Das Deutschtum in Kanada. By W. TUCKERMANN. Stuttgart: W. 
l vmer. 1928. Pp. 43; map 

Tus esting monograph on the Germans in Canada is one of several 
con ns contained (pp. 291-342) in a memorial volume dedicated 
to Gi von Bulow entitled ‘‘Aus Sozial-und Wirtschaftsgeschichte.”’ 
Hence it is hardly likely to meet the eye of the average student of 
Canad affairs in Germany, and still less so elsewhere. This is a pity, 
as Professor Tuckermann deals, if but briefly, with the Germans through- 
out the Dominion, and devotes considerable space to the historical side 
of the question, commencing with Lunenburg and ending with recent 


German settlements on the prairies. The leitmotif of his monograph is 
that, owing to the war, many Germans now call themselves Dutch, 
Swiss, Poles, Russians, etc.; and that they are rapidly losing their national 
traits and mother-tongue. The idea that Germans allow themselves to 
be assimilated sooner than other races is nowhere so prevalent as in 
Germany. 


the future of the Germans in the Dominion. As a matter of fact, non- 


his Einstellung may explain the author’s pessimism as to 


German students of foreign elements in Canada are usually unanimous 
in agreeing that the German retains his culture and national charac- 
teristics as long as other immigrants do. None can ultimately escape 
climatic influence, using the term in its widest sense. 

But when Professor Tuckermann comes to the conclusion that there 
are over half a million Germans in Canada (p. 337)—the actual figures 
he arrives at for 1921 are 532,000—as against the official number of 
294,636, we agree with him. As the writer of this review has pointed 
out on various occasions, there is considerable confusion as to the racial 
origin of the population of Canada, especially since the war. This may 
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be unavoidable, and it would be difficult to exaggerate the Herculean task 
imposed on the Dominion statistician. It is doubtful whether it is now 
possible to straighten out the tangle. At any rate official statistics 
state that there were 393,320 Germans by origin in Canada in 1911, 
and only 294,636 in 1921. If we include the 148,701 Germans registered 
in the 1926 census of the prairie provinces, the official figures show that 
there are now 332,651 Germans in Canada. But official statistics also 
tell us that there were 54,986 Dutch in Canada in 1911, whereas there 
were 117,506 in 1921; and yet, according to the Canada Year Book (1911- 
1921), only 7,030 Dutch immigrants arrived in Canada between 1911 
and 1921. Thus, in spite of natural increase and the immigration of 
20,536 Germans in the decade 1911-21, the number of Germans decreased 
by close on 100,000 in that period. Unluckily figures are not available 
as to how many Germans left Canada during the war and immediately 
after. A certain number no doubt did, but it seems incredible that 
nearly 100,000 either died, left, or were naturalized between 1911 and 
1921. Indeed, only 3,523 Germans were naturalized in that decade 
(Canada Year Book, 1918-21). But these figures should be taken cum 
grano as they differ for the years 1915-18 in the bracketed volumes of 
the Canada Year Book. They represent the highest figures. Probably 
there were several cases of denaturalization. The question arises: is it 
possible in Canada to make wrong statements to the census officers to 
the extent that the ends of the census are defeated? This is the con- 
clusion we arrive at after perusing Herr Tuckermann’s monograph; and 
he certainly has made extensive use of official statistics. 

As far as the reviewer is aware, there are no statistics as to the 
various religions of the many nationalities in Canada, but only of the 
total population. Now the majority of Germans in the Dominion are 
Lutherans, Mennonites, Moravians, and Jews, and it is remarkable that 
since 1911 the numbers professing these religions have increased from 
349,053 in 1911 to 414,599 in 1921 (cf. Vol. 1, 6th Census). Of course 
among the Lutherans there will be a considerable number of Scandi- 
navians. There has also been a considerable influx of German Catholics 
since the war, though figures are not available. But, in spite of the 
officially recorded increase of 62,520 Dutch from 1911-21, there were, 
as the author points out (p. 336), only 979 members of the Dutch Reform 
Church in Canada in 1921, to which, he says, the majority of the Dutch 
belong in the Netherlands. However, it should be noted that the 6th 
Census (Vol. I) includes no members of this Church for 1901 and 1911. 
The number of adherents to the Reformed Church—to which, no doubt, 


a good many Dutch also belong—also increased from 20 in 1901 to 
1,343 in 1921 (p. 336). 
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The maps (which must have required considerable patience to make, 
and which seem to be based on maps 23-26, Origins of the People, Aélas 
of Canada, 1915 and on the 6th Census) indicating the distribution of 
Germans are very instructive as they show districts in which the Germans 
have either (a) completely or almost disappeared, (b) are decreasing, or 
(c) are increasing. If the author means by Deutschtum the German 


language, then he is right in including Nova Scotia under (a). But it 
is a moot question whether the Ontario counties of Bruce, Huron, and 
Wellington should come under ()). There is no indication of the German 


settlements in St. Walburg, Paradise Hill, and Ft. Pitt, Sask., nor of 
those in the Peace River country; and, although there were 7,273 Ger- 
mans in British Columbia in 1921 (also given by the author in the table 
on page 337, where he estimates the correct number to be 15,000) his maps 
show no indication of this. 

There are several slips. Thus, on page 311, Hull (Ont.) was not 
founded in 1870, but in 1800. On page 316 we read: ‘‘Der Krieg hat... 
dazu gefuehrt, dass die Mennoniten ihe deutsche Herkunft im grossen 
Umfange verleugnen.’”’ Now if there was any section of German- 
speaking people in Canada that did not deny their nationality during 
the war, it was that of the Mennonites. In a foot-note (p. 323) dealing 
with them we read that Mennonite property has not been liquidated in 
Russia, but this statement runs counter to the report published by the 
Mennonites themselves (Die \Jennoniten-Gemeinden in Russland 1914-20, 
Heilbron, 1921), and to the information obtained in 1928 by the writer 
of these lines from Mennonites in Ontario who had recently arrived from 
Russia, as well as to the fact that those who are left behind in Russia 
are making desperate efforts to get out. Ina notice in the German press, 
October 29, 1929, it is stated that 6,000 German peasants, mostly 
Mennonites, are leaving there for Canada. 

Although Professor Tuckermann writes that there was a certain 
amount of hostility towards the Germans in Canada at least ten years 
before the war (p. 332), he produces no proof, whereas it would be easy 
to quote numerous writers who speak highly of the Germans in that 
particular period (e.g., F. Yeigh’s Through the Heart of Canada, London, 
1910, H. A. Kennedy’s New Canada and the New Canadians, London, 
1907). For a recent opinion of Germans in Canada students may be 
referred to Mr. Hector Charlesworth’s More Candid Chronicles (Toronto, 
1928), pp. 199-200. 

To compare the position of the French and Germans in Canada by 
saying that the latter have done more to develop cities and industries 
(p. 339) is a statement that will not be accepted by those who know 
Canadian conditions and the increasing réle the French-Canadians are 
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playing in developing industrial life, especially in their own particular 
province. Nor isit correct to say that the Germans have no “ verbrieften 
Rechte.”” There are equal rights for everyone in Canada, and if it 
were a fact that ‘‘das Leben im Westen nur eine ununterbrochene Reihe 
schwerer, dreizehn und vierzehn Tagesstunden erfordernder Arbeiten, 
boeser Entaeschungen, patriarchalischer, aber auch sehr kurz ange- 
bundener Behandlung ist’, it would be impossible to keep a farmhand 
there, and life would be a veritable hell. 

On page 335 there is a complaint that several towns on the prairie 
have lost their German names; thus in Saskatchewan: Koblenz, Bremen, 
Blumenhof and Prussia. But Blumenhof is still on the map, and if 
mention be made of German names no longer on the map of Saskatche- 
wan, those still there should also be mentioned, e.g.: Blucher, Blumen- 
feld, Dummer, Engelfeld, Fulda, Grosswerder, Herschel, Humboldt, 
Lang, Langbank, Langenburg, Leipzig, Lemberg, Muenster, Neudorf, 
Rhein, Rosenthal, St. Walburg, Waldeck and Windthorst. And although 
tu quoque is no argument, the changing of town names, especially during 
a war, is by no means a Canadian speciality. For the rest, there are 
over fifty German names on the map of Canada. 

Aside from all this, Professor Tuckermann has made out a good case 
deserving of earnest consideration. But one would have expected that 
a monograph devoted to ‘‘Deutschtum” in Canada would have at least 
referred to some leading German-Canadians who have played a promi- 
nent rdle there, such as Sir Adam Beck, A. S. Vogt, J. C. Helmcken, 
O. R. Jacobi, C. Kreighoff, and S. Nordheimer. 

The bibliography is somewhat meagre for those seeking sources about 
the Germans in Canada, thus there is no mention of J. G. Kohl’s Reisen 
in Canada (Stuttgart, 1856); the publications of the Ontario, Waterloo, 
and Nova Scotia Historical Societies; Schloezer’s Briefwechsel, Vols. 
XIX-XXIV (Goettingen, 1779); Der Bericht der vier deutschen Delegierten 
ueber ihre Reise nach Canada im Herbst 1881 (Reutlingen, 1883); Briefe 
und Berichte des Generals u.d. Generalin von Riedesel (Berlin, 1800), to take 
but a few German examples. Miss Mabel Dunham’s The Trail of the 
Conestoga and Towards Sodom supply a good deal of information about 
the early German settlements in Ontario, and L. Maron’s Facts about 
the Germans in Canada (Winnipeg, 1912) should have been included in 
the bibliography. The above list, were it not for lack of space, could be 
very considerably extended. 


Louis HAMILTON 
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The Banking System of Canada. By BENJAMIN HaGGottT BECKHART. 
(Reprinted from Foreign Banking Systems.) New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1929. Pp. 289-495. ($2.50.) 

Tus volume, although it contains some historical material, is not a 

history of Canadian banking. Rather, it is a description of the banking 

system; a broad landscape view which omits no features of real im- 

portance. As such, it is admirably done. Professor Beckhart has in all 

cases gone to the authoritative sources—the Bank Act and its various 
revisions, the proceedings of the select standing committees on banking 
and currency of the federal parliament, the reports of various com- 
missions, and the returns of the chartered banks. He has supplemented 
his study of documentary and official evidence by consultation and 
correspondence with various bankers in the Dominion, and his work is 
distinguished by an attempt to get at the exact and reliable information. 

Unfortunately the book has no table of contents, and at the outset 
one has no clear idea as to the arrangement of the subject, although as 
one proceeds the arrangement appears logical enough. As an introduc- 
tion Professor Beckhart presents a broad survey of the monetary, credit, 
and banking organization of Canada. He then goes on to a more detailed 
examination of the commercial banking structure and function, discussing 
such matters as the incorporation of a bank, the merger movement in 
banking, directors and their qualifications, the branch system, the note- 
issue privileges of the chartered banks, the relationship of the banks to 
agricultural credit, and kindred matters. Not the least interesting part 
of the book is the attention given to opinions within the country on the 
salient points of banking practice. While Professor Beckhart is judicious, 
his conclusions on the whole are very favourable to Canada’s banking 
system. In his judgment it has proved more stable and more helpful 
to business than the system in the United States. 

The book does not attempt to do that for which there is a genuine 
need ; viz., to show how the Canadian system under the pressure of social, 
economic, and political forces developed so differently from that of the 
United States. An adequate history of Canadian banking has yet to be 
written. 

The book has footnotes and a useful bibliography. 

ALEXANDER BRADY 


The Present Judicial Status of the British Dominions in International Law. 
By Puitiep J. NoeL Baker. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1929. Pp. xii, 421. 

Tuis book is founded on a course of lectures delivered at the Academy of 

International Law at the Hague during the summer of 1927. It appears 
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in Longmans’s series of “Contributions to International Law and Diplo- 
macy,’’ edited by Dr. A. D. McNair, and is on a par with the other 
excellent treatises in that series. True, the fact that it was given as a 
course of lectures to an audience, largely continental, has not improved 
its form, nor made it as interesting to British subjects as it might other- 
wise have been. But it is a welcome and valuable addition to the 
literature on Dominion status, not only for its own sake, but because it 
serves as an essential complement to, and corrective of, the too strictly 
legal statements of Messrs. Keith, Morgan, Smith and Corbett, and others. 
Professor Baker because of his training and experience is particularly 
well qualified to write about the actual practice of relations between 
members of the commonwealth. He was a member of the British 
delegation at the Peace Conference in 1919. He has been a member 
of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, and more recently a delegate 
to the Assembly itself. This, coupled with his own research, his intimacy 
with the Foreign Office, and his lack of legal bias, have enabled him to 
produce a study of the status of the Dominions and of the British 
Empire, based not on legal theory, but on a knowledge of how things 
are actually done. Having said that, one regrets that the author did 
not follow the effects of practice on legal theory to their logical conclu- 
sions. For instance, in discussing ‘“‘Common Nationality’’ (p. 217 ff.) 
he cites, with approval, Duncan Hall to the effect that ‘‘no subject of 
his Majesty the King can be an alien in any part of the British Empire... 
a citizen of Great Britain and of the Dominions can move to any part 
of the British Empire without being subject to any of the disabilities of 
alienage and without being deprived of the exercise of any of his fran- 
chises....’’ Now that is true in form only. A Dominion may exclude, 
deport, refuse the franchise to, and generally discriminate against, the 
citizens of another Dominion or colony if it so chooses. The position 
of a New Englander in British Columbia is much preferable to that of a 
Hindoo, or of a native of Hongkong, despite the fact that the one is an 
alien, the other two, British subjects. Nor is it within the Empire alone 
that this discrimination takes place. A Canadian and a Hindoo are 
not treated alike by the United States of America. The logical con- 
clusion seems to be that there is a dual citizenship within the Empire,— 
one ‘British subject’, the other “Dominion National.’ 

Professor Baker’s consideration of the position of the king in the 
international relations of a Dominion (p. 349ff) is interesting, and his 
reasoning sound. He states that “His Majesty is King im Canada but 
not King of Canada’’, in other words, that he has no separate capacity 
as head of the Canadian government. The effect of this is that his 
majesty, as head of the British Empire, may and does act on the advice 
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of his responsible ministers in a Dominion, and may and does bind not 
the whole Empire but the interested Dominion alone, but may not act 
as king of Canada. 

His definitions of the titles ‘“‘ British Commonwealth’’, and “British 
Empire” (p. 359ff) are not very helpful, but that is partly due to the loose 
way in which those terms are used by the general public. For instance, 
British Commonwealth of Nations sometimes means, the totality of the 
king’s Dominions and possessions, including Great Britain. More often 
it is applied to Great Britain and the self-governing Dominions alone. 
Two terms are used where three or more are necessary: one for Great 
Britain, the Crown colonies, protectorates, efc.; another for Great 
Britain, and the self-governing Dominions; and still a third for the 
totality. 

His chapters on ‘‘Some Unsolved Problems”, and his general 
conclusions, are particularly interesting. One wishes that he had 
allowed more scope for his imagination in dealing with the possibilities 
of the future of the Commonwealth and of the Empire—but with his 
general conclusion, that both the Dominions and the Empire are “‘ persons 
in international law’’, one has to agree. Here, as in considering nation- 
ality, one is faced with a certain dualism. Sometimes the Dominions 
act as separate entities; and again, when it better suits their purposes, 
they combine and become a united though single ‘‘person.’’ This 
practice is distinctly advantageous to Great Britain and the Dominions, 
but often very disturbing to other states. 

On the whole, Professor Baker has written an interesting book, con- 
taining a great deal of valuable material, collected from the statements 
and opinions of practically every authority on Dominion status. But a 
book of this kind, made up as it is of contrasted extracts and quotations, 
is not as stimulating as if it were more largely original. 


N. A. MACKENZIE 


Columbia: Or the Future of Canada. By Grorce Gonwin. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. Toronto: The Musson Book Co. 
1929. Pp. 96. 

Achates; Or the Future of Canada. By W. Eric Harris. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. Toronto: The Musson Book 
Co. 1929. Pp. 96. 

IF these two volumes are fair samples, the “Today and Tomorrow” series 

has greatly degenerated since it began so brilliantly with Mr. J. B. S. 

Haldane and Mr. Bertrand Russell. Mr. Godwin’s book reads as if it had 

been written in a more than usually bad temper, and Mr. Eric Harris’s 
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like a more than usually dull speech of a dull politician. Of the two Mr. 
Godwin is the deeper sinner, for he has flung away his chance of putting 
forward, with a good publisher, the excellent case which can be made 
against the thoughtless optimism of too many Canadians in business, in 
politics, and in journalism,—a case the presentation of which seems at 
present to be left entirely to a few acrid and obsolescent old-fashioned 
Grits. Mr. Godwin’s most remarkable discovery is about our Ukrainian 
immigrants, of whom he says that “the women even, work as they breed, 
like the yoked ox” (page 19). In general his history is as inaccurate as 
his physiology. 


W. L. Grant 


Shrieks and Crashes: Being memories of Canada's Corps, 1917. By 
WILFRED BRENTON KERR. Toronto: Hunter-Rose. 1929. Pp. 
218. 

AMONG the narratives of personal experiences in the Great War, mostly 
from the German side, which are now pouring from the presses, it is a 
pleasure to welcome Professor Kerr’s account of his experiences on the 
Canadian front in 1917, which has been privately printed in an edition 
of five hundred copies. In some respects Professor Kerr’s narrative 
compares favourably even with books of such renown as All quiet on 
the Western Front. As a picture of the life of the private soldier in the 
Canadian Corps it is extraordinarily true to life. While no attempt is 
made to gloss over the unlovely side of warfare, the author gives full 
scope to his powers in delineating the lighter side of war, and his book 
is full of touches of humour, such as are conspicuously lacking from All 
quiet on the Western Front and other recent narratives. There is in the 
book much excellent comment on the food, clothes, habits, and thoughts 
of the Canadian soldier; and there are delightful passages dealing with 
the relations between officers and men, and the relations between the 
men and what Professor Kerr calls their ‘insect companions.’’ The 
descriptive passages are well done, without being over done. 

Our only criticism of the book is that it contains certain personalities, 
which add nothing to the general picture, and which might well have 
been omitted. Professor Kerr does, it is true, give a nom-de-guerre to 
his battery commander, for whom he had apparently a reluctant ad- 
miration. But other officers in the battery he mentions by name, and 
indeed in the appendix he includes an obituary notice of one of his 
friends. He has one or two rather uncharitable references to General 
Byng and General Currie, and Canon Scott is singled out as apparently 
the only chaplain in the Canadian Corps who was worthy of respect. 
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These references detract from the universality which such a book, even 
though it is a record of personal experiences, ought to possess. If Pro- 
fessor Kerr could eliminate these local details, his book would take rank 
among the best narratives of its kind. 


W. S. WALLACE 


Coiled Basketry in British Columbia and Surrounding Region. By H. K. 
HAEBERLIN, JAMES A. TEIT and HELEN H. ROBERTs, under the 
direction of FRANZ Boas. Forty-First Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology 1919-1924. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1928. Pp. 119-484; 95 plates, 123 text figures. 


Iroquoian Cosmology. By J. N. B. Hewitt. Forty-Third Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology 1925-1926. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1928. Pp. 449-819. 

Uses of Plants by the Chippewa Indians. By FRANCES DENSMORE. 
Forty-Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
1926-1927. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1928. 
Pp. 275-397; 33 plates. 

THESE three monographs have one feature in common; each is an 

excellent example of anthropological methodology as applied to a special 

field of Indian investigation in Canada. The first is a monumental 
treatise on the basketry handicraft and art of the natives of southern 

British Columbia, especially the Thompson and Lillooet groups. To 

these people the coiled basket is of fundamental economic importance, 

hence a study of the processes of manufacture is a study of a basic 
industry. Beginning with the materials employed, the authors describe 
the selection and collection, the dyeing, and then the details of construc- 
tion, relative dimensions, and even methods of repair. The art motifs 
are analysed with like care; not only are the designs explained, but their 
frequency of occurrence is tabulated and the relations considered between 
style and the space to be filled. No process of manufacture among 
primitive peoples has been treated with greater accuracy and detail. 
To those who are unacquainted with the religious philosophy of the 

Iroquois, the cosmogenic myths recorded by Hewitt will be a revelation. 

Many scholars tend to regard elaborate philosophy as the heritage of 

Europeans and Asiatics alone, but here is a complicated account of the 

creation and peopling of the earth replete with symbolism and mental 

imagery, a myth which profoundly influenced the thoughts and ideals of 
the Iroquois. The free translation of the major part alone occupies one 
hundred and thirty-eight pages, to which is appended a considerable 
portion of the Onondaga text with interlinear translation for the benefit 
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of linguists. This myth, one of the longest and most complete ever 
recorded, was obtained in 1900 from a blind chief of the Six Nations 
near Brantford, Ontario. 

Although the Ojibwa (Chippewa) are not primarily horticulturalists, 
Miss Densmore has recorded the uses to which 197 different plants are 
put by members of the tribe in Ontario and Minnesota. 39 varieties 
serve as food; wild rice and maple syrup are the most important, but a 
wide range of herbs is employed for seasoning or as relishes. Another 
list comprises medicinal remedies, external and internal, with descrip- 
tions of their preparation and a pharmacological analysis of their pro- 
perties and active constituents. Somewhat allied are plants held to 
have potency as charms. Of the woods, the birch is the most important, 


. 1 el a tensive ]i ae EE |e eae ae ; 
as is shown by the extensive list of its uses whicn include tne prepara- 
Nt, RE ae SB tee ae a ce ieeas ie 
tion, by folding and pDiting, Oj bark transparencies and pattet is, in 
J : t I 
art technique of considerable importance. 
rs =i : : Se ts), Sek es 
Financial stringency has delayed the publication of the annual reports 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, but the appearance of four large 


volumes during the current year augurs well for the future. The present 


increasing appreciation of the value of anthropology should stimulate 
research which is extremely urgent owing to the passing of much native 
culture; the Canadian Division of Anthropology at Ottawa is under- 
staffed and has manuscripts awaiting publication which it is to be 
hoped will soon be made available. Meanwhile, Canadian scientists 
can only express their gratitude to the United States for these investiga- 
tions of the handicrafts, the religion, and the ethnobotany of three 
widely separated tribes of Canadian Indians. 
T. F. McILwraitH 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 
(Notice in this section does not preclude a later and more extended revsew.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


CARROTHERS, W. A. Emigration from the British Isles, with special reference to the 
development of the overseas dominions. London: P. S. King & Son. 1929. Pp. xii, 


PMR 
To be reviewed later. 
{HornbBy, Sir Epmunp]. Str Edmund Hornby: An autobtography. With an introduction 


by D. L. Murray. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1928. Pp. xiv, 


“24 
Noticed on page 291. 
MACKENZIE, NORMAN A. Disarmament (Canadian Defence Quarterly, October, 1929, 
pp. 29-35 


A suggestive discussion of the problems of disarmament. 


II. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


AppotT, Witspur C. New York in the Amertcan Revolution. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1929. Pp. xiii, 302; illustrations. 
To be reviewed later. 
Baxter, A.C. How America got tts name (Dalhousie Review, October, 1929, pp. 341- 


49 
i 


Presents another problem in nomenclature. 
Connor, CARL Y. Archibald Lampman: Canadian poet of nature. With a foreword by 
Ray Palmer Baker. Montreal: Louis Carrier. 1929. Pp. 210. 
\n interesting biography. 
GREENE, Evarts B. and 


x 


Morris, RIcHARD B. A guide to the principal sources for early 

American history (1600-1800) tn the city of New York. New York: Columbia 

University Press. 1929. Pp. xxvi, 357. ($7.50.) 

Hamitton, Col. C. F. The Canadian Militia: The dead period (Canadian Defence 
Quarterly, October, 1929, pp. 78-89). 

\n expansion of the chapter entitled ‘“‘ Defence, 1812-1912” in Volume VII of 
“Canada and its Provinces. ” 

Munro, WILLIAM BENNETT. American influences on Canadian government. ‘oronto: 

The Macmillan Co. of Canada. 1929. Pp. xii, 153. 
To be reviewed later. 

NEVINS, ALLAN (ed. Polk: The diary of a president, 1845-1849. Covering the Mexican 
War, the acquisition of Oregon, and the conquest of Californta and the Southwest. 
New York and Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. 1929. Pp. xxv, 412. 

lo be reviewed later. 

PELLATT, Lieut.-Col. REGINALD. The Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada (Canadian Defence 
Quarterly, October, 1929, pp. 97-103). 

A record of a very distinguished regiment. 
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PIERCE, LORNE (ed.). The chronicle of a century: 1829-1929. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. 1929. Pp. xvi, 271. 
“The record of one hundred years of progress in the publishing concerns of the 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congregational churches in Canada.” 
RIDDELL, Hon. W. R. Dr. Edward Jenner and the Canadian pirate (The Canadian 
Journal of Medicine and Surgery, Oct. 1929, pp. 103-7). 
Tells of an incident in the life of Jenner. 
ROWNTREE, LEONARD G. Canadian medicine (Canadian Journal of Medicine and 
Surgery, October, 1929, pp. 108-118). 
A comprehensive panoramic view of the development of medicine in Canada. 
The Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs, 1928-29. Twenty-eighth year of issue. 
Toronto: The Canadian Review Company. 1929. Pp. 785. 


To be reviewed later. 


TURNBULL, ARCHIBALD DouGLas. Commodore David Porter, 1780-1843. New York 
and London: The Century Co. Pp. [x], 326. 
The biography of an American commodore who played a prominent part in 


the War of 1812. 


VAN TYNE, CLAUDE H. The War of Independence: American phase. Being the second 


volume of A history of the founding of the American Republic. Boston and New 


York: lioughton Mifflin Company. 1929. Pp. x, 518. 


lo be reviewed later. 


(2) New France 





1 propos du siége de Québec en 1629 (Bulletin des recherches historiques, octobre, 1929, 
p. 584-5 
xt f locuments in the public archives at Ottawa. 
Cavan, Louis. The political régime of the French tn the valley of the Misstsstppt (Mid- 


A oe A Tarte 1999 r ‘ 
\merica, july, I'29, pp. 4-36). 


é of the colonial policy of France and its effect on the history of the 


|DUPLESSIS DE SAINTE-HGLENE, Mére MARIE-ANDREE] Lettres de Mére Marie-Andrée 

Duplessis de Saint-Héléne, Supérieure des Hospitaliéres de l’Hétel-Dieu de Québec; 
\.—Léo Leymaire (Nova Francia, Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 67-68; 
No. 3, pp. 38-137; Vol. III, No. 1, pp. 39-56; No. 2, pp. 94-110; No. 3, pp. 162-182; 
220-237; No. 5, pp. 279-308; No. 6, pp. 355-361; Vol. IV, No. 1, pp. 33-58; 
No. 2, pp. 110-123). 

These illuminating letters are appearing in instalments and are edited with 
copious notes. 


} + 


\vec des notes de : 


JALABERT, Louis. Les archives de la Compagnie de Jésus a l’Exposition (Nova Francia, 
mai-juin, 1929, pp. 131-139). 
\n inventory of the documents displayed at the Exposition Rétrospective des 
Colonies Frangaises de l’Amérique du Nord, held recently in France. 
Journal du Pere Vitry de la Compagnie de jesus faisant fonctions D’aumonier des troupes 
destinées a la guerre contre Les Sauvages Tchitkachas en 1738, 1739 et le commencement 
de 1740 (Nova Francia, mai-juin, 1929, pp. 146-166). 
The text of Vitry’s journal is in the archives of the Comte E, de Chabannes La 
Palice, at Néauphle-le-Vieux, France. 
Lanctot, GusTAVE. L’administration de la Nouvelle-France: L’administration générale. 
Paris: Hionoré Champion. 1929. Pp. 169. 
lo be reviewed later. 
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Lanctot, Gustave. La partictpaiion du peuple dans le gouvernement de la Nouvelle 
France (Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne, septembre, 1929, pp. 225-239). 

A brief survey of politics in New France showing that “les habitants de la 
Nouvelle-France n’avaient aucune idée d'une action commune dans le d 
politique.” 


omaine 














Leitre ctrculaire sur la mort de Seur Genevieve-Agnés Skannd’haron, dite de tous les saints, 
réligieuse huronne (Bulletin des recherches historiques, aofit, 1929, pp. 466-472 
An interesting document. 
MeNEIL, EVERETT The shores of adventure: Or, exploring in the New World with Jacques, 
Cartte $2.00.) Pp. x, 371. Montreal: Louis Carrier. 192‘ 
One of the h i dventure stories that boys enjoy 
COTTE, E.-Z 1 ! et de poche (Bulletin d cherches yu 
tobre, 1929, pp. 582-5 
Early ference t hiefs in New France 
Vuelt Yo dela prétendue lot de 4t illetin des rect hes 
: uC uc temt . ’ pp » 5 5 
11 
NAiSeS a ¢ atabie ques n 
Une recrue de colons ¢ il en 1650 (Bull 1 hes 
I 1¢s, no nbr j ’ 171-678 
Ce récit sommaire pour donner une 1 des difficult ue 
ev i métropole « enne eurent 3 mu r 
REPPLIE} Pere Marcuette: I pioneer a lventurer. Garden Cit \ 
Dout Doran and Co 1929 Pp 298 
be reviewed later 
Roy, P.-¢ Jean de Rigaud de Vaudreuil (Bulletin des recherches historiques tobre, 
92 577-581) 
Biograpl tails of a s f the famous governor of New Franc 
Le lieutenar néral M 4is de Vaudreuil (Bulletin des re ches his- 
toriques, septembre, 1929, pp. 513-532). 


A brief life of Vaudreuil. 


Mattres et domestiques sous l’ancten régime (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, novembre, 1929, pp. 641-644). 


Brief notes on a phase of domestic life under the French régime. 


Notes et documents sur le palais de l’intendance, d Québec (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, octobre, 1929, pp. 597-611; novembre, 1929, pp. 651-670). 
A history of the intendant’s palace at Quebec. 
-— Les trésorters de la marine a Québec (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
octobre, 1929, pp. 635-637). 
Snapshots of the six “‘trésoriers de la marine’ under the French régime. 
Ser, HENRI. Les économistes et la question coloniale au X VIIle siécle (Revue de V'his- 
toire des colonies frangaises, juillet-aofit, 1929, pp. 381-392). 
The conclusion drawn from this essay is that the ‘chute du pacte coloniale est, 


sans aucun doute, en relation assez directe avec le progrés du capitalisme indus- 
triel.”’ 


TRAMOND, JOANNES. L'Exposiiton des Colonies Francgaises de l’ Amérique (Revue de 
"histoire des colonies frangaises, juillet-aofit, 1929, pp. 333-352 


An impression of the documents, paintings and valuable objects displayed at 
the Exposition des Coioni le i’ Amérique, held in Paris in April, 1929. 


nwontes hrangaises d¢ 


—— 
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VILLIERS, Marc DE. La Louisiane, histoire de son nom et de ses frontiéres successives 
(1681-1819) (Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, Tome XXI, Fase. 1, 
pp. 1-70). 
A comprehensive paper. 


(3) British North America before 1867 


Arnold’s march to Quebec: 11th September to 14th November, 1775 (Canadian Defence 
Quarterly, October, 1929, pp. 63-77.) 
A short account, compiled in the historical section, General Staff, Ottawa, from 
various sources. 


GARLAND, Rev. M. A. Some frontier and American influences in Upper Canada prior to 
1837 (Transactions of the London and Middlesex Historical Society, Part XIII, 
pp. 5-33). 
An interesting paper. 


Hatwaway, E. J. Jesse Ketchum and his times; Being a chronicle of the social life and 
public affairs of the capital of the province of Upper Canada during the first half 
century. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. [1929.] Pp. 359; illustrations. 

To be reviewed later. 


Leste, Lieut.-Col. J. H. Artillery services in North America in 1814 and 1815, being 
extracts from the journal of Colonel Sir Alexander Dickson, K.C.B. (Journal of the 
Society of Army Historical Research, July, 1929, pp. 147-178). 

Important documentary material. 


New, CHESTER W. Lord Durham: A biography of John George Lambton, first Earl of 
Durham. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1929. Pp. xiv, 612; frontispiece. 
To be reviewed later. 


Quatre, M. M. Detroit biographies: Jehu Hay (Burton Historical Collection Leafiet, 
Vol. VIII, No. 1.) Detroit: Detroit Public Library. Pp. 1-16. 
Begins a new volume of these concise and interesting biographies. 


ROQUEBRUNE, LA ROQUE DE. M. de Pontois et la Rébellion des Canadiens-frangats en 
1837-1838 (Nova Francia, Vol. III, No. 4, pp. 238-249; No. 5, pp. 273-278; No. 6, 
pp. 362-371; Vol. IV, No. 1, pp. 3-32; No. 2, pp. 80-100). 

The correspondence between M. de Pontois, the French ambassador to the 
United States and M. le comte Molé, the French minister of foreign affairs, during 
the Rebellion of 1837, is being published serially in Nova Francia. 

Tucker, Rev. W. Bowman. The romance of the Palatine Millers: A tale of Palatine 
Irish Americans and United Empire Loyalists. Montreal: Published by the author. 
1929. Pp. xxxiv, 369; illustrations. 

To be reviewed later. 

WesstTER, J. C. Cornelis Steenwyck, Dutch governor of Acadie. Privately printed. 
1929. Pp. 12; frontispiece. 

A paper read at the annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association in 
Ottawa, May 22-23, 1929. 
Wuitton, Lieut.-Col. F. E. Wolfe and North America. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1929. Pp. 322; maps and illustrations. 
Reviewed on page », 
Wuitton, F.E. Wolfe and Quebec (Nineteenth Century, September, 1929, pp. 409-423. 
An appreciation of Wolfe. 
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(4) The Dominion of Canada 
DuGas, MArceEL. Littérature canadienne: Apercus. Paris: Firmin-Didot et Cie. 
{1929.] Pp. 202. 
Sketches and appreciation of a number of present-day writers of French 
Canada. 


KERR, WILFRED BRENTON. ‘ Shrieks and Crashes'’: Being memories of Canada's Corps, 
1917. Toronto: The Hunter Rose Co. 1929. Pp. [vi], 218. 
Reviewed on page 359. 
Macrak, A. O. When annexation was in flower (Dalhousie Review, October, 1929, 
pp. 282-286). 
A short historical survey of events and opinions on the annexation issue. 
RusseE.t, Hon. B. Recollections of W. S. Fielding (Dalhousie Review, October, 1929, 
pp. 326-340). 
Biographical reminiscences. 
STEEL, W. ARTHUR. Wireless telegraphy in the Canadian Corps in France (Canadian 
Defence Quarterly, October, 1929, pp. 45-52). 
The fourth chapter of a series appearing in this periodical. 
STEWART, Rev. S. M. With the Eskimo of Ungava (The Beaver, September, 1929, 
pp. 253-4) 
Amusing notes on Eskimo habits. 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 
Davin, A. Pour l'Acadie! (Nova Francia, Vol. IV, No. 2, pp. 101-109). 
Trenchant observations on Acadian characters. 
—— Les spiritains en Acadie (Bulletin des recherches historiques, aoat, 1929, 
pp. 460-463). 


High-lights on the lives of the foremost missionaries to Acadia in the 18th 
century. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 
Baupoin, J.-A. L’école d'hygiéne sociale appliquée (Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne, 
septembre, 1929, pp. 312-332). 
An annual report for the year 1928. 
CATHELINEAU, EMMANUEL DE. Les Liénard, sieurs de Beaujeu, Saveuse et Villemomble 
(Nova Francia, Vol. III, No. 6, pp. 327-354). 
A biographical study. 
Davies, BLopweNn. The storied streets of Quebec. Illustrations by Robert Pilot, 
A.R.C.A. Montreal: Louis Carrier & Co. 1929. Pp. 94; map. ($5.00, $2.00, 


\ 
$1.00, and $.50.) 
A fascinating guide-book with a modicum of facts and a maximum of atmos- 
phere. 
LanctoT, Gustave. Nouvelle France et Canada (Nova Francia, Vol. IV, No. 2, pp. 66- 
78). 


An interpretation of the position of French Canadians to-day, in relation to 
Canada and to France. 
MassicoTte, E.-Z. Feux follets (Bulletin des recherches historiques, novembre, 1929, 
pp. 645-650). 
Some anecdotes concerning the mysterious attributes of the ignts fatuus in 
Canada. 
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Massicotte, E.-Z. La légende du cultivateur inhospitalier (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, octobre, 1929, pp. 595-596). 
An early French-Canadian legend. 
Notes diverses sur la paroisse Saint-Prosper de Champlain (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, aofit, 1929, pp. 452-459). 
‘“‘Notes anonymes, provenant des archives de la paroisse de St-Prosper et 
remises A E.-Z. Massicotte, vers 1902.” 
Roy, P.-G. L’épidémie de grippe de 1700-1701 (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
septembre, 1929, pp. 547-549). 
A description of the ravages of an early epidemic in Quebec. 
Roy, P.-G. Le voyageur Kalm et les clotires de Québec (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, aofit, 1929, pp. 449-451). 
A miniature biography. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 
Cowan, HuGu. Canadian achievement in the Province of Ontario. Volume I: The Detroit 
River District. The Algonquin Historical Society of Canada. 1929. Pp. 320. 
The first volume of a series. 
[Gurp, NorMan, S. (ed.)]. The Jones diary (Willison’s Monthly, September, 1929, 
pp. 14-16). 
The sixth instalment of this diary. 
LANDON, FRED. David Mills, the philosopher from Bothwell (Willison’s Monthly, 
September, 1929, pp. 8-9). 
A political biography. 
LauRIsToN, Victor. Hot times in Haldimand (Willison’s Monthly, September, 1929, 
pp. 17-18). 
Memories of a political feud of forty years ago. 
TALMAN, JAMES J. Early immigration to Adelaide township in Middlesex county (Trans- 
actions of the London and Middlesex Historical Society, Part XIII, pp. 48-54). 
A brief sketch of immigration in Ontario. 
Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa: Annual Report 1928-1929. Ottawa: 
1929. Pp. 25. 
Contains a record of the achievements of the society for the current year. 


(4) The Western Provinces 
AVERILL, A. S. The east coast of Vancouver Island (United Empire, August, 1929, 
pp. 457-463). 
A graphic description of an attractive locality. 
3ARRY, J. NetLson. Ko-come-ne Pe-ca, the letter carrier (Washington Historical 
Quarterly, July, 1929, pp. 201-203). 
The record of a pioneer woman’s achievement. 
Hickson, J. W. A. The British and French military groups revisited (Canadian Alpine 
Journal, Volume XVII, pp. 28-37). 
An entertaining sketch. 
Jounson, J. E. Ascents of Mts. Redoubt and Casemate (Canadian Alpine Journal, 
Volume XVII, pp. 58-55). 
A climber’s notes. 
Morice, A.-G. Une jeune paroisse de l’ouest: Saint-Front, Saskatchewan (Le canada 
francais, septembre, 1929, pp. 28-38). 
The concluding instalment of this suggestive study of a western Canadian 
parish. 
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Munpay, W. A. Don. Mt. Waddington (Canadian Alpine Journal, Volume XVII, pp. 
1-13). 
A short geographic outline. 
REAGAN, ALBERT B. Traditions of the Hoh and Quillayute Indians (Washington His- 
torical Quarterly, July, 1929, pp. 178-189). 
A collection of Indian traditions. 
Strumia, M. M. Scrambles around Maligne Lake (Canadian Alpine Journal, Volume 
XVII, pp. 22-27). 
Some first ascents. 
Tuomas, RussELL B. Truth and fiction of the Champocg meeting (Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, September, 1929, pp. 218-237). 
A plain statement of the actual circumstances which preceded the formatton of 
a quasi government in Oregon in 1843. 
THoRtNGTON, J. Monroe. Tratls of the Athabaska and Columbia, 1928 (Canadian 
Alpine Journal, Volume XVII, pp. 14-21). 
A description of historic trails. 
W., A.L.O. Some memories of the mountains (Canadian Alpine Journal, Volume XVII, 
pp. 56-60). 
Lively reminiscences. 
WHEELER, ARTHUR O. Rogers Pass at the summit of the Selkirks (Canadian Alpine 
Journal, Volume XVII, pp. 38-52). 
Recollections of early days in exploring the Selkirks. 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 


Artin, CepHAS DANIEL. Australasian preferential tariffs and imperial free trade: A 
chapter in the fiscal emancipation of the colonies. Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press. 1929. Pp. viii, 228. 

A broad survey of the tariff situation in Australia and New Zealand, interesting 
to Canadians inasmuch as the Canadian Tariff Act of 1859 raised the whole issue in 
an acute form. 

Bett, J. Mackrntosu. Great Slave Lake (Geographical Review, October, 1929, 
pp. 556-580). 

A comprehensive description of the leading physical features of the Great Slave 
Lake district. 

{CanapDA: DoMINION BuREAU OF Statistics] The Canada Year Book: 1929. Ottawa: 
F. A. Acland. 1929. Pp. xxxv, 1070. 

Reviewed on page 349. 

{CANADA: DOMINION FUEL Boarp]. Second progress report of the Dominion Fuel Board, 
1923-1928. Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 1928. Pp. 55; (tables). 

The pzesent report reviews the work of the Board and shows the future possi- 
bilties for the more efficient and diversified use of coal. 

CupmorE, S. A. History of the world’s commerce with special reference to Canada. 
Toronto: Pitman and Sons, 1929. Pp. xii, 284; maps; illustrations. 

Reviewed on page 349. 

Cummine, S. J. C. H.B.C. Posts, Keewatin district: No. 13—God’s Lake Post (The 
Beaver, September, 1929, p. 268). 

A short sketch. 

ENGLAND, ROBERT. The Central European immigrant in Canada. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. 1929. Pp. xvii, 238. 

To be reviewed later. 
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FLEMING, ARCHIBALD LANG. The wreck of the Bayeskimo (The Beaver, September, 1929, 
pp. 264-5). 

An article reprinted from Dwellers of the Night, published by the Missionary 
Society of the Church of England in Canada. 

GRaTTon, ApRIEN. La prévision des crises économiques (Révue Trimestrielle Canadien, 
septembre, 1929, pp. 255-285). 

A thorough analysis of the cause and effect of economic crises. 

HerryY, F. and p’HAUTESERVE, L. Le Canada d’aujourd'hui: son industrie. Paris: 
Société d’éditions géographiques, maritimes et coloniales. 1929. Pp. 169; map, 
plates. 

Reviewed on page 349. 

Hoop, RoBert ALiison. By shore and trail in Stanley Park: Legends and reminiscences 
of Vancouver's beauty-spot and region of romance, with historical and natural history 
details. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. [1929.] Pp. 156; illustrations. 

A glorified guide-book to Stanley Park in Vancouver. 

Howay, F. W. and Exuiott, T.C. Voyages of the ‘‘ Jenny'’ to Oregon, 1792-94 (Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, September, 1929, pp. 197-206). 

A record of navigation which figures in the history of Oregon and British 
Columbia. 

Howay, F. W. (ed.). The Dixon- Meares controversy: Containing ‘‘ Remarks on the voyages 
of John Meares” by George Dixon, ‘‘An Answer to Mr. George Dixon'’, by John 
Meares, and “‘ Further Remarks on the voyages of John Meares’, by George Dixon. 
(The Canadian Historical Series). Toronto: The Ryerson Press; ; Montreal; Louis 
Carrier and Co. 1929. Pp. xvi, 156. 

To be reviewed later. 

Industrial development in the United States and Canada. n.p.n.d. Pp. 126. 

‘‘A co-operative survey by the civic development committee of the National 
Electric Light Association and the policyholders’ service bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company.” 

Innis, HaRoLtD A. Forest industries in Canada (Pacific affairs, September, 1929, pp. 
551-2). 

A data paper prepared for the Kyoto Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 

Leman, BEAupRY. Le progrés économique, facteur de survivance (Révue Trimestrielle 
Canadienne, septembre, 1929, pp. 240-254). 

An address delivered before the Association Catholique des hommes d'affaires 
de Sherbrooke, Quebec. 

Lucas, C.C. Further oceanographic studies of the sea adjacent to the Fraser River mouth 
(Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, third series: Volume XXIII, Part I, 
Section V. Pp. 29-57). 

A detailed and informative article. 

Smpson, Dr. G. C. Meteorology in Polar regions (Geographical Journal, September, 
1929, pp. 258-270). 

A paper read at a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society in May, 1929. 

Moutton, Harotp G. et al. The St. Lawrence navigation and power project. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The Brookings Institution. 1929. Pp. 683. ($4.00.) 

To be reviewed later. 

SANDWELL, B. K. Would a St. Lawrence Treaty be valid? (Willison’s Monthly, Sep- 
tember 1929, pp. 10-11, 21). 

More comments on an acute Canadian problem. 
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TAYLOR, ALBERT PIERCE. Sescuicentennial celebration of Captain Cook's discovery of 
Hawatt (1778-1928): Held in the Hawaiian Islands August 15 to 21,1928. Honolulu: 
Captain Cook Sesquicentennial Commission and the Archives of Hawaii Com- 
mission. 1929. Pp. 105; illustrations. 

A complete account of the ceremonies in memory of Captain Cook, at which 
six nations participated, in 1928. 

THOMSON, LESSLIE R. The St. Lawrence waterway and the Canadian railways (Queen's 
Quarterly, autumn, 1929, pp. 729-738). 

An attempt to gauge the effect of the proposed St. Lawrence waterway on the 
prosperity of the Canadian railways. 

TUCKERMANN, W. Der fransoesische Siedlungsraum in Nordamerika. (‘‘ Verhand- 
lungen und wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen des 22. Deutschen Geographentages 
zu Karlsruhe 7. bis 9. Juni, 1927, pp. 99-112, Breslau, 1928). 

Wituis, H. P. and Beckuart, B. H. (eds.). Foreign banking systems. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co. 1929. Pp. vi, 1305. 


Reviewed on page 356. 


V. EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 

Les heures littéraires. Ottawa: Librairie d’Action-francaise. 1929. Pp. 215. 

A collection of interesting papers read before the Société des Conférences of the 
University of Ottawa during the academic year 1928-9. 

Honour classics in the University of Toronto. With a foreword by Sir Robert Falconer. 

Toronto: The University of Toronto Press. 1929. Pp. 83. 
To be reviewed later. 

Maine, S. F. The early Methodist Episcopal church in Ontario (Transactions of the 

London and Middlesex Historical Society, Part XIII, pp. 34-47). 
Describes the religious history of one section in Ontario. 

SESMAISONS, PIERRE DE. Raisons qui peuvent induire sa satncteté a permetire aux francois 
qut habitent la Nouvelle France despouser des filles sauvages Quoy que non baptisées 
ny mesmes encores beaucoup Instruictes a la foy Chrestienne (Nova Francia, mai-juin, 
1929, pp. 143-145). 

A document in the possession of the archives of the Compagnie de Jésus. 

Upper Canada College Old Boys’ Association: Address list, 1928-1929. Toronto: n.p. 
{1929]. Pp. xix, 151. 

A volume prepared for distribution during the centennial celebrations of Upper 
Canada College. 


VI. ETHNOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
(Contributed by Professor T. F. McIlwraith.) 


An Eskimo wooden tray (Indian Notes, Vol. VI, No. 1, January, 1929, pp. 91-92) 
A wooden food-dish from Alaska is described, and a photograph reproduced; 
the decoration consists of an inlay of white pebbles. 
Austin, MARY HUNTER. Amerind folk lore (Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, 
1929, Vol. 1, p. 805). 
\ brief description is given of the scope of Indian folk-lore, with mention of the 
principal themes. 
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BELL, CHARLES N. An implement of prehistoric man (Thirty-Sixth Annual Archaeo- 
logical Report 1928, including 1926-1927, being part of appendix to the Report of 
the Minister of Education, Ontario, 1929, pp. 51-54). 

During construction work near the Pic River on the north shore of Lake 
Superior in 1884 a gaff of native copper, together with some fragments of charcoal, 
was found under an apparently undisturbed layer of glacial clay. If the facts are 
as stated, the discovery indicates that man lived in Ontario in inter-glacial 
times. 


Besson, Maurice. Le totémisme. Paris: Les éditions Rieder. 1929. Pp. 80; plates 60 
This general account of totemism throughout the world contains a chapter on 
North America, where the practice has important social significance. 


BINNEY, GEORGE. Hudson Bay in 1928 (The Geographical Journal, Vol. LX XIV, No. 1, 
July, 1929, pp. 1-25). 

With reference to present conditions in the Hudson Bay area, the author 
describes the means of sustenance, occupations and general habits of the Central 
Eskimo with comments on the problems raised by contact of races and changed 
economic factors. 


BLACKMAR, FRANK Witson. The soctalization of the American Indian (The American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXIV, No. 4, January, 1929, pp. 653-669). 

The Indian population is slowly increasing, and with it the problem of educa- 
tion and assimilation. Generally speaking, the natives are more eager than 
formerly for the white man’s training, but the difficulty remains of establishing 
them in positions which they are capable of filling in competition with those of 
European ancestry. 


BLOOMFIELD, LEONARD. A note on sound-change (Language, Vol. IV, No. 2, May, 
1928, pp. 99-100). 
A reconstruction of primitive Algonkian sounds by comparative analysis of 
several modern languages of the stock leads to the conclusion that phonemes 
occasionally change. 


Boas, FRANZ. Classification of American Indian languages (Language, Vol. V, No. 1, 
March, 1929, pp. 1-7). 

In various parts of America, especially British Columbia, contiguous languages 
have similar morphological peculiarities in spite of fundamental structural differ- 
ences. A simple classification is, accordingly, difficult since certain elements have 
diffused beyond the area of the stock to which they apparently belong. 


—_—___-_——-_ Migrations of Asiatic races and cultures to North America (Science 
Monthly, February, 1929, pp. 110-117). 

Man entered America from Asia at the close of the ice age, and the continent 
has been populated by successive waves of immigrants, slowly pressing down from 
the north-west. There has been a certain amount of cultural diffusion in the Arctic 
area, but, generally speaking, the number of unique characteristics in American 
culture indicates the absence of Asiatic influence since early times. 





—— and HAEBERLIN, HERMAN. Sound shifts in Salishan dialects (International 
Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 4, No. 2-4, 1927, pp. 117-136). 

In addition to a detailed comparative study of sound changes in the various 
Salish languages of British Columbia and Washington, the fruits-of many years of 
labour, a map is included showing the location of all tribes in that region at the end 
of the 18th century. 
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BUSHNELL, Davin I., JR. Drawings by John Webber of natives of the north-west coast of 
America, 1778. (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 80, No. 10). Wash- 
ington: Smithsonian Institution, 1928. Pp. 16; plates 12. 

Twelve drawings made by John Webber, draftsman-artist on the third and last 
expedition of Captain Cook, are here reproduced from the originals, five of them 
for the first time. They illustrate natives and native life among the Nootka and 


Alaska Eskimo, and are of considerable artistic worth in addition to their ethno- 
logical value. 


—————_—_———-—— Friedrich Kurz, artist-explorer (Annual Report of the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 1927, Publication 2927, 1928, pp. 507- 
527, 8 plates). 

Friedrich Kurz was a Swiss artist who, between 1846 and 1852, travelled in 
the valleys of the Upper Mississippi and Missouri, coming in contact with tribes 
now resident both in the United States and Canada. This article consists of a 
series of extracts from his journal, illustrated with photographs of drawings from 
his sketch-book, both of which are preserved in the National Museum at Berne. 


Buxton, L. H. Duprey. Races of mankind (Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, 
1929, Vol. 18, pp. 865-868). 
A description of the physical characteristics and racial history of the North 
American Indians forms part of this article. 


Carr, Emity. Modern and Indian art of the west coast (McGill News, Vol. 10, No. 3, 
June, 1929, pp. 18-22). 
Under modern conditions, the aboriginal art of British Columbia is rapidly 
disappearing, its decay accelerated because of the passing of the religious and social 
significance attached to the subjects depicted. 


COTTEVIEILLE-GIRAUDET, R. Les races et le peuplement du Nouveau Monde; comment 
l'Europe y a participé (Proceedings of the International Institute of Anthropology, 
3rd session, Amsterdam, 1928, pp. 268-273). 
The author deals with the races of America, and notes resemblances between 
the Indian and the Cro-Magnon type of Magdalenian Europe. 


DANGEL, R. Gibt es Normannische einfltisse auf den mythos der Nordamerikanischen 
Indianer? (Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Bd. LVII, 
Heft 1, 1927, pp. 45-50). 

Resemblances between the Wind-Eagle of Norse mythology and the Thunder- 
bird of Indian legend have led some authors to believe that tales relating to the 
latter indicate Scandinavian influence on the Atlantic Coast in pre-Columbian 
days. The author considers this hypothesis to be untenable owing to the great 
divergence in detail, and to the presence of depictions of the Thunderbird in 
archaeological remains, a circumstance which indicates its great antiquity in North 
America. 


—_————- Mythen vom ursprung des todes bet den Indianern Nordamerikas (Mittei- 
lungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Bd. LVIII, Heft 6, 1928, 
pp. 341-374). 
Indian myths concerning the origin of death from Canada and the United 
States have been studied analytically, and divided into series according to ex- 
planation, type, and detail. To anyone familiar with the literature, the amount 
of labour involved is apparent. 
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Davinson, D. S. Decorative art of the Tétes de Boule of Quebec (Indian Notes and 
Monographs, Vol. X, No. 9, 1928, pp. 115-153). 

Although the introduction of European tools and materials seems to have 
weakened rather than stimulated art among the Téte de Boule of the upper St. 
Maurice, Quebec, the paucity of their designs simplifies an exhaustive analysis. 
The author shows that bark vessels and moccasins are practically the only decorated 
objects; symmetrical ornamentation is characteristic alike in the etched technique 
of the former, and in the embroidery of the latter, and in both cases is the result of 
using patterns cut or bitten through doubled bark. 

————-—— Family hunting territories in northwestern North America. (Indian 
Notes and Monographs, No. 46). New York: Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation. 1928. Pp. 34 

It is well known that the family is the land-owning unit among the eastern 
and north-eastern Algonkians, and the scanty evidence indicates a similar condition 
among the western Algonkians and the Athapascans. Land tenure on the British 
Columbia coast is complicated by clan and individual rights, but there appears 
to be a fundamental, underlying concept with regard to family possessions, giving 
a basic resemblance throughout the northern parts of the continent. 

————————. Folktales from Grand Lake Victoria, Quebec (The Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, Vol. 41, No. 160, April-June, 1928, [issued February 1929], pp. 275-282). 

The small and little known Algonkian-speaking band resident near Grand Lake 
Victoria is culturally related to the Timiskaming Algonquin and to the Timagimi 
living to the south and west. This collection of nine stories includes the exploits of 
Tcakabesh and Meso, two animal tales, and two descriptions of fights with the 
a. 

——_—_————_ Some Téte de Boule tales (The Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 41, 
No. 160, April-June, 1928 [issued February 1929], pp. 262-274). 

The seventeen stories here recorded from the Téte de Boule of the upper 
St. Maurice River, Quebec, relate to Wisekedjak, Windigo, and to allegedly his- 
torical fights with the Iroquois. Cultural influences in the folk-lore of this tribe 
appear to be with the west, rather than the east. 

DENSMORE, FRANCES. Chippewa customs. Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 
86. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1929. Pp. xii, 204; illustrations. 

To be reviewed later. 

—— Uses of plants by the Chippewa Indians (Forty-Fourth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 1926-1927, 1928, pp. 275-397). 

Reviewed on page 360. 

DESERONTYON, JOHN. A Mohawk form of ritual of condolence, 1782 [translated, with an 
introduction, by J. N. B. Hewitt] (Indian Notes and Monographs, Vol. X, No. 8, 
1928, pp. 87-110+12) 

During the eighteenth century, when foreign influences were disrupting the 
culture of the Iroquois, several of the more conservative chieftains put into writing 
parts of the old ritual, so that these could be circulated to distant members of the 
League. One of these manuscripts, recording the ritual of the Requickening 
Address of the Council of Condolence, is here described; photographic facsimiles 
of the original are reproduced, and there are literal and interlinear translations, 
as well as an explanatory introduction by J. N. B. Hewitt. 

DuRLACH, THERESA MAYER. The relationship systems of the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsim- 
shian. New York: Publications of the American Ethnological Society, Vol. XI, 
1928, pp. 177. 
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The value of relationship terms in a study of the social life of a community 
has long been recognized by anthropologists, and field workers have endeavoured 
to obtain the designations either by direct questioning or by the use of pedigrees 
Hoping to avoid the errors which are almost inevitable in either case, a large 
number of texts have been analysed to find the exact occasions on which the terms 
are used, as well as the individuals to whom they are applied. Theoretically, this 
method has much to commend it, although there are few Ip aguages in which 
sufficient texts are available, and even for these three well-knowr tribes of northern 
British Columbia and Alaska, it has been necessary to supple. ent the analysis 
with information obtained in other ways. 


Encyclopedia Britannica (14th edition, 1929). Abnaki (Vol. 1, pp. 49-50); Beothuk 
Vol. 3, p. 424); Blackfoot (Vol. 3, p. 681); Chippewa (Vol. 5, p. 594); Haida 


Vol. 11, p. 75); Huron (Vol. 11, p. 937); Montagnais and Nascapee (Vol. 15, 
p. 741; Salish (Vol. 19, p. 888); Tsimshian (Vol, 22, p. 528). 


These brief, unsigned descriptive articles contain a considerable amount of 





summarized information on specific Canadian tribes. 
1. A Montagnais prayer-book and a Moh 


1929, pp. 138-147 





R wk primer (indian Notes, 
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The Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, has 
ybtained two extremely rare Canadian books. The first is a prayer book 

in Montagnais, written by Father La Brosse who was missionary at Tadoussac from 
) 52 for the benefit of the wandering bands of Indians along the 
izuenay; the work was printed in Quebec in 1767, apparently the first book in 
any of the Indian languages to be published in Canada. Equally interesting is 
‘A Primer for the use of the Mohawk Children, To acquire the Spelling and ® 


2 Lacing 


of their own, As well as to get acquainted with the English Tongue.”” Th author 


was Daniel Claus who seems to have superintended the printing himself in ). »ntreal 
in 1781 

GANONG, W.F. The origin of the East-Canadian place-names Gaspé, Blomidon, and Bras 
d'Or (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Third Series, Vol. XXII, 


Section II, 1928, pp. 249-270 

The origin ot the word Gaspé and allied forms is shown to come from a Micmac 
prefix meaning ‘‘end’’, or “point.” 

GATES, R. RUGGLEs. A pedigree study of Amerindian crosses in Canada (Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. LVIII, July- 
December, 1928, pp. 511-552, 21 illustrations). 

By means of a genetic study of six generations, the author deals with the in- 
heritance of skin and eye colour among the descendants of a Cree woman and a 
French-Canadian having a slight amount of Indian blood. 

GiLkison, AuGusta I. Grant. What is wampum? Explained by Chief John Buck 

Phirty-Sixth Annual Archaeological Report 1928, including 1926-1927, beinz 


part of appendix to the Report of the Minister of Education, Ontario, 192% 


1c _F 


pp. 48-90). 


A description is given of five wampum belts of the Iroquois on the Grand 





River, together with the significance of each as explained many years ago by the 
firekeeper. 
GRAEBNER, F. Gerdt oder waffe der Blackfeet-Indianer? (Ethnologica, Bd. III, 1927, 
pp. 284-285). 
This is a brief description of a curved object of elk-horn, obtained from the 
Blackfoot, which, though originally described in the Joest Museum as a weapon, 
is probably a scraper. 
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GUTHE, CARL £ Archaeological field work in North America during 1928 (American 
Anthropo' ., Vol. 31, No. 2, April-June, 1929, pp. 332-360). 

This sumr cy report of field investigations carried out by scientific bodies 

during 1928 records work done in British Columbia, Quebec and Labrador, under 


the auspices of the National Museum of Canada and the Field Museum of Chicago. 
A., and RoBerts, HELEN H., under the direction of 


? 


HAEBERLIN, H. K.., TET, JAMES 
Boas, FRAnz. Coiled baske 
First Anm «| Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 1919-1924, 1928, 
pp. 119-48%). 

Reviewed on page 360. 

Hewitt, J. N. 5. | Iroquotan cosmology (Forty-Third Annual Report of the Bureau of 

America. Ethnology 1925-1926, 1928, pp. 449-819). 


Rev ewed on page 360. 








ry in British Columbia and surrounding regton (Forty- 


Hitt-Tout, CHARLES. Myth of salmon coming to Squamish waters (Museum and Ai 
Notes, \ ol. IV, No. 2, June, 1929, pp. 62-64). 
Mythical explanations of the reason why the salmon come every r te 





British Columbia are found among all the coastai tribes; the elaborate tradition of 
the Squ: mish attributes the annual visit to the success of four heroes who long ago 
penetrated to the home of the fish and persuaded them to travel eastward every 
year for the benefit of the Indians. It was stipulated that ali refuse be treated with 
respect by the human users. 
HopGe, F.W. A Nootka basketry hat (Indian Notes, Vol. VI, No. 3, July,1929, pp. 254-258) 
This is a description of a rare Nootka hat, obtained by Captain James Magee 
in 1794. Of twined weave, it consists of an inner framework of cedar-bark splints 
ind an outer of spruce roots, the latter decorated with an interwoven whaling scene. 
— —— North America: Archaeology (Encyclopedia f 
1:29, Vol. 16, pp. 507-516). 
By detailed analysis it is possible to distinguish in 








ritannica, 14th edition, 


‘orth America eleven zones 

having distinct archaeological characteristics. A description is given of the types 

«* specimens found in each, including the six which lie wholly or in part in Canada. 

Hurp, W. Burton. Is there a Canadian race? (Queen's Quarterly, Vol. XXXV, No. 5, 
Autumn, 1928, pp. 615-627). 


The author considers that, in spite of Canadian national sentiment, there is 





no justification, biologically, for the term Canadian ‘“‘race.’’ Diverse ethnic 





igins are, therefore 


strains in the population have not amalgamated, and racial o1 
desirable for census returns. 


tungen der 


IMBELLONI, J. Einige konkrete bewetse ftir die ausserkontinentalen bezie 
Indianer Amerikas (Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, 
Bd. LVIII, Heft 5, 1928, pp. 301-331). 

The New Zealand stone or bone club, mere, resembles in so many general 
respects, as well as in certain details, the clubs of coastal British Columbia that 
cultural connection seems highly probable. This hypothesis is strengthened by 
a number of true meres found in North America, as well as by linguistic resem- 
blances between the terms used for this type of weapon in the Pacific Islands and 
in America. 

Indian mythology (The Canadian Student, Vol. XI, No. 6, March, 1929, pp. 184-188). 

The white man tends to forget the number of unwritten myths found among 
the American Indians, and to minimize their importance in the eyes of the abori- 
gines. Folk-lore may be of little direct historical value, but unconsciously it reflects 
the psychology and interests of the people, thus providing a valuable aid to those 
who wish to understand the Indian. 
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James, E.O. The concept of the soulin North America (Folk-Lore, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 4, 
December 31, 1927 [published 1929], pp. 338-357). 

A comparative study of the religious beliefs of the North American Indians 
shows the presence of the concept of ‘‘soul-substance”’, sometimes diffused through 
the body, sometimes localized, or sometimes identified with the powers of a spiritual 
being. The erection of statue figures of the dead is associated with the belief that 
the soul lingers near the body for some time. 

Jamieson, ELMER and SANDIFORD, PETER. The mental capacity of southern Ontario 
Indians (The Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XIX, No. 8, November, 
1928, pp. 536-551). 

In summary form with tables Professor Sandiford gives the results of extensive 
investigations carried out by Jamieson on Indian children, chiefly Iroquois, in 
Ontario. The tests used were largely of performance types to lessen the handicap 
of unfamiliarity with English. The article includes valuable comparative tables 
and a bibliography. 

JennEss, DiAMonpD. Ethnological problems of Arctic America (Problems of polar research, 
American Geographical Society, special publication, No. 7, 1928, pp. 167-175). 

The present culture of the Eskimo is by no means uniform throughout the 
Arctic, and archaeological investigations show that specific differences were present 
also in the past. Three main prehistoric types can be recognized: The ‘‘Thule”’, 
the Cape Dorset, and the Bering Sea. Only by careful excavation can the relations 
between these three be made clear and light be thrown not only on the develop- 
ment of the Eskimo, but perhaps on early migrations to America as well. 

———————_ Ivory carving: North America (Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, 
1929, Vol. 12, pp. 843-844). 

The Eskimo alone among North American nativis carved extensively in ivory, 
utilizing walrus tusks for that purpose. Different styles are found in several parts 
of the Arctic, and an interesting development of realistic technique has occurred 
in Alaska since the introduction of iron tools. 

—-————  Litile Diomede Island, Bering Strait (Geographical Review, January, 
1929, pp. 78-86). 

Archaeological remains from Little Diomede Island show affinities with the 
“Thule” culture, formerly of wide distribution in Arctic Canada. 

—————— Notes on the Beothuk Indians of Newfoundland (National Museum of 
Canada, Bulletin No. 56, Annual Report for 1927, 1929, pp. 36-39). 

Archaeological investigations in Newfoundland indicate that the artifacts of 
the extinct Beothuk resembled those of the eastern Algonkians in many respects, 
but had affinities as well with that type of Eskimo culture known as “‘ Dorset”’. 

Jounson, EvEtyN H.C. Grandfather and father of E. Pauline Johnson (Thirty-Sixth 
Annual Archaeological Report 1928, including 1926-1927, being part of appendix 
to the Report of the Minister of Education, Ontario, 1929, pp. 44-47). 

The sister of Pauline Johnson relates reminiscences of the poetess’s father and 
grandfather, the latter being John Sakayanwaraton Johnson, the celebrated 
orator and warrior who fought under Brock at Queenston Heights. 

JOHNSON, FREDERICK. Notes on the Ojibwa and Potawatomi of the Parry Island Reser- 
vation, Ontario (Indian Notes, Vol. VI, No. 3, July, 1929, pp. 193-216). 

In this article are described and illustrated a number of ethnological specimens 
purchased from the Indians of Parry Island, Ontario, as well as information con- 
cerning native manufactures, especially wood-work. 
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KEPPLER, JOSEPH. The peace tomahawk Algonkian wampum (Indian Notes, Vol. VI, 
No. 2, April, 1929, pp. 130-138). 

The belt described in this article is probably the oldest in existence, and is 
accordingly of interest both historically and ethnologically. It consists of about 
5000 beads strung on deer-skin and fibre, and decorated with a white tomahawk 
on purple ground. According to tradition it was given by the victorious Iroquois 
to the vanquished Algonkians on the establishment of peace in 1671. 

KissELL, Mary Lots. Organised Salish blanket pattern (American Anthropologist , 
Vol. XXXI, No. 1, January-March, 1929, pp. 85-88). 

The four types of blankets formerly woven by the Coast Salish of southern 
British Columbia represent an independent development in spite of the influence 
both of the true coastal pattern and of the well-known Chilkat form. The Salish 
tribes bred small white dogs for their hair, although that of mountain goats and 
other animals was utilized, as well as various vegetable materials. 

K6n1G, HERBERT. Das recht der Polarvélker (Anthropos, Bd. XXIV, Heft 1-2, Janner- 
April, 1929, pp. 87-143, and Bd. XXIV, Heft 3-4, Mai-August, 1929, pp. 621-664). 

In this exhaustive study of the customs and practices of the peoples of northern 
Asia and America, the laws of the Eskimo and northern Indians in respect to 
revenge, marriage, and inheritance are treated both descriptively and critically. 

Kossovitcu, N. Les groupes sanguins (Revue Anthropologique, Tome 29, Nos. 7-9, 
juillet-septembre, 1929, pp. 244-259). 

After describing in some detail the types of human blood and the means 
whereby they can be differentiated, the author explains the anthropological im- 
portance of this criterion of race and gives tables showing the percentage of types 
among different peoples, the Indians and Eskimo of Canada being included. 


KRIEGER, HERBERT W. Indian villages of southeast Alaska (Annual Report of the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 1927, Publication 2927, 1928, pp. 467- 
494, 16 plates). 

A general account is given of the coastal Indians of British Columbia and 
Alaska, with reference to their appearance, mode of life, means of sustenance and 
cultural affinities. The houses and villages of the Haida and Tlingit are described 
in greater detail and illustrated with sixteen excellent plates. 


KroeBer, A. L. Algonkin (Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, 1929, Vol. 1, 
622); Athabascan (idem, Vol. 2, pp. 596-597); Cree (idem, Vol. 6, p. 656); Iroquoss 
(idem, Vol. 12, pp. 683-684); Kootenay or Kutenai (tdem, Vol. 13, p. 483); Kwakiutl 
(idem, Vol. 13, p. 526); Micmac (idem, Vol. 15, p. 426); North Pacific Coast Indians 
(idem, Vol. 16, pp. 534-535); Ojibwa (idem, Vol. 16, p. 753); Plains Indians (idem, 
Vol. 17, p. 995); Tlingit (idem, Vol. 22, p. 260). 

Each article comprises a brief descriptive essay on the tribe in question, or, 
in the two dealing with areas, with groups which have sufficient characteristics in 
common to justify classification together on cultural grounds. In those cases 
where the tribal term is applied to a linguistic stock, its composition is recorded. 
. North America: Ethnology (Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, 
1929, Vol. 16, pp. 503-507). 

The physical characteristics of the American Indian prove him to be of Mon- 
goloid origin; his ancestors must have crossed at Bering Strait, and then slowly 
spread southward, developing, under varying conditions in the two continents, 
diverse types of culture. The common features as well as the differences of native 
life are described, with reference to linguistic as well as to cultural elements. 
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Lesser, ALEXANDER. Bibliography of American folklore, 1915-1928 (The Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, Vol. 41, No. 159, January-March, 1928, pp. 1-60). 

In this useful compilation the author has recorded not only all published 
material for the period pertaining to Indian folk-lore, but cites many manuscripts 
as well. His list is arranged according to general geographical divisions, followed 
by a convenient check-list under tribal headings. 


Low1E, RoBERT H. Relationship terms (Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, 1929, 
Vol. 19, pp. 84-89). 
Incuded in this article is an analysis and summary of the types of kinship 
terminology found among the American Indians. 


MacLeop, WILLiAM CuristIE. Economic aspects of indigenous American slavery 

(American Anthropologist, Vol. 30, No. 4, October-December, 1928, pp. 632-650). 

A close study of early records indicates that on the north-west coast of America, 

where hereditary slavery prevailed, the number of those who were not free some- 

times comprised a quarter of the whole population, and that the institution had an 

economic importance equal to that of plantation days in the south. There were 

no hereditary slaves in other parts of Canada, and their value was correspondingly 
less. 


On the diffusion of Central American culture to coastal 
British Columbia and Alaska (Anthropos, Bd. XXIV, Heft 3-4, Mai-August, 1929, 
pp. 417-439). 

The author concludes that certain elements of north-west coast culture are 
genetically connected with Central America, and that diffusion took place from 
south to north, both along the California coast and across the interior. The traits 
regarded as significant include the mastication of tobacco with lime, the wearing of 
labrets, the practice of cremation, the occurrence of the double-headed snake in 
mythology, and the use of the mere type of club. 


——-— — . ————--—— The American Indian frontier. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1928, pp. xxiv, 598. 
Reviewed on pp. 73-75. 


wt —- —————-—— The origin of servile labor groups (American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 31, No. 1, January-March, 1929, pp. 89-113). 

Comparisons are drawn between the economic conditions of the British 
Columbia littoral tribes and the Eskimo; slavery occurred among the former, but 
not among the latter. Several cultural resemblances between the Ainu of Japan 
and the Indians of the west coast are also cited. 


— The suttee in North America: Its antecedents and origin 

(Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, Tome XX, 1928, pp. 107-120). 

In various Indian tribes of Canada a widow is required to perform certain acts 

which suggest an incipient form of immolation; the author believes that these 

originated in the claims exercised by the relatives of the dead husband, which might 
have developed into true suttee. 

MAacMILLAN, Cyrus. (Withan introduction by John Grier Hibben.) Canadian fatry tales. 


The Macmillan Co., Week-end library, 1928, pp. xiv, 234. 

in convenient form. The stories selected deal chiefly with animals and birds; they 
are chosen from tribes in all parts of the Dominion and, though rendered in popular 
style, the native form ts preserved as far as possible. 


In this volume twenty-six Indian legends, first published in 1922, are reprinted 
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MACMILLAN, Cyrus. (With a foreword by Sir William Peterson.) Canadian wonder 
tales. The Macmillan Co., Week-end library, 1928, pp. xiv, 240. 

Like the last, this volume is a convenient reprint of Indian stories rendered in 
popular form. Thirty-two tales are included, some French legends being placed 
beside those of native origin. 

MATHIASSEN, THERKEL. Archaeology of the Central Eskimos. JI: descriptive part 
(Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition, 1921-24; Vol. IV, part 1). 
Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, 1927, pp. 327. 

Reviewed on pp. 277-278. 

_-—_——— —— Archaeology of the Central Eskimos. II: the Thule culture 
and tts position within the Eskimo culture (Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition, 
1921-24; Vol. IV, part 2). Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag. 
1927, pp. 208. 

Reviewed on pp. 277-278. 

———— Norse ruinsin Labrador? (American Anthropologist, Vol. 30, 

No. 4, October-December 1928, pp. 569-579). 

The somewhat extensive stone ruins found on the Labrador coast and adjacent 
islets are thought by the Eskimo to be the work of the Tunnit, an ancient race 
driven out by their own ancestors. European writers have usually considered these 
people to be survivors of the mediaeval settlement in Greenland. After carefully 
analysing folk-lore, history, and archaeology, the author concludes that these ruins 
are not the work of Norsemen, but of a special Eskimo group, whose remains are 
found in the Thule culture farther west. 


——_—_————————— Some specimens from the Bering Sea cuiture (Indian Notes, 
Vol. VI, No. 1, January, 1929, pp. 33-56). 


Copenhagen: 








In Alaska are found several distinct Eskimo cultures, represented by archaeo- 
logical discoveries, including the Bering Sea type with elaborate ornamentation. 
The relationship between this and the Thule culture of Arctic Canada, which un- 
doubtedly spread from the west, is treated in considerable detail. 

MclIiwraitu, T. F. Canada: Anthropology (Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, 
1929, Vol. 4, pp. 701-704). 

After a general account of the physical and linguistic characteristics of the 
Canadian Indians, a description is given of the seven areas of specialized culture 
which can be recognized in the Dominion. 

MEYNEN, Emit. Die verbreitung des holszmorsers, eine vergleichende studie (Ethnologica, 
Bd. III, 1927, pp. 45-122). 

In describing the distribution of long, cylindrical wooden mortars, their occur- 
rence in North America has been carefully studied. In Canada, this utensil was 
used by the Iroquoian-speaking peoples. 

MICHELSON, TRUMAN. Varia Algonquiana (International Journal of American Lin- 
guistics, Vol. 5, No. 1, March, 1929, pp. 116-117). 

The probable origins of two obscure Algonkian stems and one suffix are 
described. 

Mooney, JAMES. The aboriginal population of America north of Mexico (Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 80, No. 7 [publication 2955]). Washington. 1928. 
Pp. 40. 

The author spent many years estimating the probable size of the Indian 
population of North America, but had failed to complete his work prior to his 
death. His tables, however, were prepared, and these are here published, together 
with such notes as could be utilized. The aboriginal population of Canada at the 
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period of European contact, which was not simultaneous throughout the country, 
is put at 221,000; in 1907 Mooney judged it to be 101,000. 

New accessions to Museum (Thirty-Sixth Annual Archaeological Report 1928, in- 
cluding 1926-1927, being part of Appendix to the Report of the Minister of Educa- 
tion, Ontario, 1929, pp. 55-71). 

The recent accessions to the Provincial Museum include bird-stones, pipes, 
bone awls, pottery, and stone points; these are described briefly and well illustrated, 
emphasizing the richness of archaeological remains in Ontario. 

NEWELL, WILLIAM B. Indian contributions to modern civilisation (Thirty-Sixth Annual 
Archaeological Report 1928, including 1926-1927, being part of appendix to the 
Report of the Minister of Education, Ontario, 1929, pp. 18-28). 

An Indian points out that in the spread of democracy, in international peace 
and co-operation, in the emancipation of women, and in several other respects the 
trend of modern civilization is towards the manner of life of the Iroquois. 

Otson, Ronatp L. The possible middle American origin of northwest coast weaving 
(American Anthropologist, Vol. 31, No. 1, January-March, 1929, pp. 114-121). 

An analysis of the scanty information available on British Columbia looms 
shows striking resemblances to types found in Central and South America, and 
suggests cultural diffusion. The hypothesis is strengthened by the occurrence of 
other similar elements in the two regions, and by the sporadic weaving of buffalo 
hair on the western plains which provides a link in the distribution of hair blankets 
between the two widely separated areas. 

OrcHarD, WittiAM C. Beads and beadwork of the American Indians (Heye Founda- 
ation, Contributions, Vol. XI). New York: Museum of the American Indian. 
1929. Pp. 140; 31 plates, 136 figures in text. 

The many thousands of specimens found in archaeological sites of all ages in 
America prove that the Indians have manufactured beads extensively for thousands 
of years. The materials used include shell, pearl, bone and tooth, stone, metal, 
vegetable substances, and pottery; the author describes the principal forms of 
each, with detailed diagrams showing methods of drilling and an interesting series 
of X-ray photographs to illustrate perforations. With the advent of Europeans, 
cylindrical wampum and glass beads became important, and the different types 
with their development and distribution are dealt with as a part of early American 
history. The use of beads for ornament in weaving entails a detailed study of looms 
and stitching with sewing as an allied technique. The final chapters are devoted 
to inlaid mosaic work and to basketry overlays. 

PACIFIQUE, F. Le pays des Micmacs (Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de Québec, 
Vol. 22, Nos. 4 and 5, octobre-décembre, 1928, pp. 270-277, and Vol. 23, Nos. 1 and 
2, janvier-juillet, 1929, pp. 37-45). 

The author gives the derivation and meaning of many place-names of Micmac 
origin in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 

PARKER, ARTHUR C. Indian medicine and medicine men (Thirty-Sixth Annual Archaeo- 
logical Report 1928, including 1926-1927, being part of appendix to the Report of 
the Minister of Education, Ontario, 1929, pp. 9-17). 

In addition to a belief in magic which figured prominently in Indian medicine, 
the natives used a considerable number of herbal remedies; some of these were 
adopted by the white man as is shown by a list of materia medica obtained from the 
Seneca and Abnaki. Other treatments consisted of sweating and of rituals per- 
formed by societies of healers. Examination of skeletal material throws light on 
the diseases of pre-Columbian times which were treated by such means. 
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PETRULLO, VINCENT M. Decorative art on birch-bark containers from the Algonquin River 
du Liévre band (Indian Notes, Vol. VI, No. 3, July, 1929, pp. 225-242). 

The Algonkian-speaking band living on the River du Liévre, Quebec, has 
retained little of its native culture except the making of birch-bark receptacles. 
These are decorated with etching, the motifs consisting of semi-realistic botanical 
designs built up by the artist without the aid of a sketch. 

Quiceoin, Mrs. A.H. Basketry: Primitive (Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, 1929, 
Vol. 3, pp. 178-179). 

Illustrations are given, and the methods of construction shown, of several 
British Columbia types of basket. 

Rapin, Paut. Ethnological notes on the Ojibwa of southeastern Ontario (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 30, No. 4, October-December, 1928, pp. 659-668). 

This article consists of miscellaneous notes on hunting customs, social rites, 
religious beliefs and technological processes, written in Ojibwa by an Indian, and 
translated without editing. 

———-———_ The story of the American Indian. New York: Boni & Liveright. 1928. 
Pp. 371. 

Reviewed on pp. 276-277. 

and REAGAN, A. B. Ojibwa myths and tales (The Journal of American 

Folk-Lore, Vol. 41, No. 159, January-March, 1928, pp. 61-146). 

This series of forty-two tales is a valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
mythology of the Ojibwa (Chippewa) of western Ontario. Although only the 
translations are here given, the legends were generally recorded in text, and the 
advantages of this method are apparent in the wealth of detail and obvious accuracy 
obtained. Eighteen of the stories belong to the Manabozho cycle, the remainder 
relate incidents, usually of a magical nature. 

RASMUSSEN, Knup. Tasks for future research in Eskimo culture (Problems of polar re- 
search, American Geographical Society, special publication No. 7, 1928, pp. 177- 
187). 

In addition to the need for carefully conducted archaeological investigations 
at strategic points throughout the Arctic, much still remains to be done along 
ethnological lines. In the Kazan River basin are Eskimo who have never lived on 
the sea-shore and who may retain an archaic culture; folk-lore and artifacts from 
various areas may throw light on migration routes; and the sociology and religion 
of many groups is little known. 

Sapir, E. Central and North American languages (Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th 
edition, 1929, Vol. 5, pp. 138-140). 

It was formerly believed that fifty-five linguistic stocks were spoken by the 
Indians of Canada and the United States; ina radical, and admittedly tentative, 
scheme of simplification the author reduces these to six associated groups, describing 
the structural and phonetic resemblances common to each. 

———— Nootka baby words (International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 5, 
No. 1, March, 1929, pp. 118-119). 

Among the Nootka, who live on the west coast of Vancouver Island, there are 
a number of words used by or to infants which are unrelated to those of similar 
meaning employed by adults. 

SERGI, GIUSEPPE. Gl’'Indigeni Americani. Rome: Pubblicazioni della Societa degli 
Americanisti d'Italia. 1928. Pp. xvi, 262; 25 plates, 79 figures in text. 

Exhaustive analysis of the literature, combined with study of the skeletal 
material in Italian museums, has convinced the author that the American Indians 
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are not a homogeneous race. In addition to the Asiatic element, he recognizes 
distinct archaic strata in the population akin to the Negrito, the Tasmanian, and 
the Melanesian. A tracing of the genetic relationship between them leads to a 
radical classification of mankind with Palaeanthropus Rhodesiensis in the direct line 
of ancestry of the American strains. 


SHOTRIDGE, Louis. The emblems of the Tlingit culture (Museum Journal, Vol. 19, No. 4, 


December, 1928, pp. 350-377). 

The Museum of the University of Pennsylvania has recently obtained a 
number of ancient Tlingit specimens decorated with crest designs. The significance 
of the motifs in the social life of the tribe is explained, and the illustrations portray 
north-west coast art at its best. 


Smitn, HARLAN I. Kitchen-middens of the Pacific coast of Canada (National Museum of 


Canada, Bulletin No. 56, Annual Report for 1927, 1929, pp. 42-46). 

While examinations of the extensive shell-heaps found along the coast of British 
Columbia reveal a general uniformity with only minor discrepancies between the 
northern and southern areas, and no indication of cultural development in the 
strata, archaeological investigations in the southern river valleys indicate an 
entirely different life. This agrees with present conditions since the littoral tribes 
have much in common, but present a marked contrast to those of the interior. 
Some shell-heaps were still being formed thirty years ago, and although others look 
to be ancient, there is no proof of a greater age than five hundred years. 

Materia medica of the Bella Coola and neighbouring tribes of British 
Columbia (National Museum of Canada, Bulletin No. 56, Annual Report for 1927, 
1929, pp. 47-68). 

In this article are listed some of the medical, rather than magico-religious 
remedies used by the Bella Coola, the Gitksan, the Carrier and the Sikani, all tribes 
of central British Columbia. The plants, animals and insects are recorded in 
tabular form, followed by a description of the concoctions used and the ailments 
which they are supposed to cure. 





SMITH, Maurice G. Notes on the depopulation of aboriginal America (American An- 


thropologist, Vol. 30, No. 4, October-December, 1928, pp. 669-674). 

The figures on Indian population in America published in Mooney’s posthumous 
essay are shown by the author to be capable of useful analysis. He compares the 
estimated numbers in 1907 with those at the time of European contact, points out 
the survival of several large tribes, and comments on the reasons why some groups 
have increased in the last few hundred years. 


SPALDING, HENRY S. The ethnologic value of the Jesuit Relations (The American Journal 


of Sociology, Vol. XXXIV, No. 5, March, 1929, pp. 882-889). 

Believing that sociologists are generally unaware of the valuable ethnological 
data available in the Jesuit Relations, the author points out that the information 
was collected by well-educated men before changed conditions had altered Indian 
culture, and that the excellent editing and indexing of the Thwaites edition makes 
these early accounts easily available as source material. 


SPECK, FRANK G. Boundaries and hunting groups of the River Desert Algonquin (Indian 


Notes, Vol. VI, No. 2, April, 1929, pp. 97-120). 

The boundaries of the Algonkian-speaking groups in western Quebec are still 
poorly defined, and the hunting areas claimed by individuals or families are still 
less known. This paper supplies information on these points with regard to the 
Maniwaki band of true Algonquin; observations are also recorded concerning 
present-day morality and the probability of a movement of the unorganized bands 
from the south-east under Iroquois pressure. 
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SPINDEN, HERBERT J. The population of ancient America (The Geographical Review, 
Vol. 18, No. 4, October, 1928, pp. 641-660). 

Though dealing primarily with Central America, the factors which have led 
to the decrease of the Indians there are applicable to the race as a whole, and the 
author’s estimates of population refer to both continents. 

STEFANSSON, VILHJALMUR. Eskimos (Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, 1929, 
Vol. 8, pp. 708-710). 

This is a useful summary of the customs and beliefs of the Eskimo, the lack of 
cultural uniformity being stressed. 

STRONG, WILLIAM DuNCAN. Cross-cousin marriage and the culture of the northeastern 
Algonkian (American Anthropologist, Vol. 31, No. 2, April-June 1929, pp. 277-288). 

Cross-cousin marriage occurs at the present time among the three northern 
bands of the Naskapi of Labrador, a fact of considerable theoretical importance 
of which the possibility was pointed out in 1914 by Rivers on the basis of kinship 
analysis, and by Hallowell more recently by a study of early manuscript sources. 
The author gives details of the kinship system and a summary of the culture of 
these little known north-eastern Algonkians. 


THALBITZER, WILLIAM. Eskimo language (Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, 1929, 
Vol. 8, pp. 707-708). 

This is a descriptive summary of the phonetics, grammatical structure and 
vocabulary of the Eskimo language, with remarks on dialectical differences found 
in various parts of the Arctic. 

TwitcHeLt, A. H. (communicator). Civilizing the Eskimo (Indian Notes, Vol. V, 
No. 4, October, 1928, pp. 445-447). 

An increase in the value of furs has made many Eskimo hunters of Alaska and 
the Lower Yukon comparatively wealthy; their wants not having increased pro- 
portionately, the money serves little real purpose and is spent as rapidly as possible, 
frequently on liquor. 

UHLENBECK, C. C. Additional Blackfoot-Arapaho comparisons (International Journal 
of American Linguistics, Vol. 4, Nos. 2-4, 1927, pp. 227-228). 

The author points out a few kindred terms, both as regards roots and stems, in 

the two languages. 


—— Blackfoot notes (International Journal of American Linguistics, 
Vol. 5, No. 1, pp. 119-120). 

Seven brief notes are given on points of Blackfoot linguistics. 

VATTER, ERNST. Historienmalerei und heraldische bilderschrift der Nordamerikanischen 
Prdriestimme (Ipek, 1927, pp. 46-81). 

3y careful analysis of the literature, as well as by study of undescribed speci- 
mens in European museums, the author has collected the available information on 
the bison-skin paintings made by the Plains Indians to record historical events. 
The scenes depicted pertain to warfare; and an alteration in style, largely due to 
European influence, can be traced from the earliest example about the year 1797. 

Wampum collection (Indian Notes, Vol. VI, No. 2, April, 1929, pp. 188-190). 

Brief descriptions are given in this article of several wampum strings and belts 
recently obtained by the Heye Museum from various Indian bands in Quebec and 
Maine. 

WHALE, R. R. A short sketch of Chief G. H. M. Johnson of the Six Nations Indians 
(Thirty-Sixth Annual Archaeological Report 1928, including 1926-1927, being part 


Zé, 


of appendix to the Report of the Minister of Education, Ontario, 1929, pp. 40-43). 
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The period of Johnson's life, 1816-1884, was one of transition and stress for 
the Mohawk settled on the Grand River, Ontario, of whom he was an hereditary 
chief. Esteemed alike by Indians and whites, he was a potent factor in the spread 
of Christianity and civilization. 

WitpscuuT, WILLIAM. Blackfoot pipe bundles (Indian Notes, Vol. V, No. 4, October, 
1928, pp. 419-433). 

Success in hunting and warfare was attributed by the Blackfoot of Alberta 
and Montana largely to the possession of ‘‘ bundles’’, believed to have been obtained 
originally in visions. Two of the most important of these are the Black Wrapped 
Pipe bundle, and another pipe bundle owned by the powerful Catchers Society; the 
composition of these is here described in detail, as well as the songs and ritual 
accompanying their use. 

WINTEMBERG, W.J. Artifacts from ancient graves and mounds in Ontario (Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, Third Series, Vol. X XII, Section II, 1928, pp. 175- 
202). 

Artifacts found in a number of graves in various parts of Ontario do not seem 
to pertain either to Algonkian or Iroquoian peoples, but to have affinity with the 
so-called Mound-Builder culture of which the centre of distribution was in Ohio. 

— ———— Preliminary report on field work in 1927 (National Museum of 
Canada, Bulletin No. 56, Annual Report for 1927, 1929, pp. 40-41). 

Surface finds and excavations at Tadoussac revealed the sites of workshops and 
tools characteristic of early Algonkian settlements, with a few objects similar 
to those of the “Red Paint’’ culture. Other Algonkian sites were located in the 
vicinity of Quebec, and a single Iroquoian one near Batiscan. 

— ——————_ Representations of the Thunderbird in Indian art (Thirty-sixth 
Annual Archaeological Report 1928, including 1926-1927, being part of appendix 
to the Report of the Minister of Education, Ontario, 1929, pp. 27-39). 

Representations of the Thunderbird, the mythical creature which is believed 
to cause thunder and lightning, have been found sporadically from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, depicted in engraving, painting, weaving, and embossing. One style 
occurs among the coastal peoples of British Columbia, another on the Plains and 
in the Eastern Woodlands, and a third in the South-West. 

—_—_———— Uren prehistoric village site, Oxford county, Ontario (Bulletin 

No. 51, anthropological series No. 10, National Museum of Canada). Ottawa. 

1928. Pp. 97. 

Reviewed on pp. 83-85. 
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